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THE NEW MEMNON. 


WHEN with hammers of iron Cambyses had 
broken 
The statue of Memnon that sang to the 
sun, 
And the desolate marble no longer gave 
token 
That twilight was ended and dawn had 
begun, 
The priesthood who long had been punctual 
and choral 
To wait on their god as the stars waned 
away 
Turned about in their beds while the clouds 
flushed auroral, 
Or droned in the desecrate temple of Day. 


So the slow wave of fashion ebbed down 
from the wonder, 
And worshippers failed at the bountiful 
shrine, — 
Where never the shock of the sun aroused 
thunder, 
Or music welled forth from the stone un- 
divine ; 
Yet, when all had deserted, one chieftain 
came creeping 
Through reeds and through grasses where 
Memnon lay bare, — 
Night after dull night, when the priests 
were all sleeping, 
Came yearning and dreaming, and would 
not despair. 


To him, so the tale runs, one morning when 
slender 
The naked beam flushed on the shattered 
white stone, 
A word came in message, so thrilling, so 
tender, 
It sobbed like a.harp-string that dies in a 
moan ; 
**My son ! all is done, all is done !’’ and 
so ended ; 
He fell on his face, and, by gift of the 
god, 
In the growing blue blaze of day, African, 
splendid, 
His heart sank as cold as the granite he 
trod. 


Ah ! so may it be with all of me that’s mor- 
tal, 
If ever that tyrant, the World, should 
destroy 
The wonderful image which stands at my 
portal 
And sings to my spirit of hope and of 
Joy ; 
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When the rose-flame of thought on that 
marble illusion 
Rings music no more from its sensitive 
heart, 
When I’ve waited and watched, and the 
faithful delusion 
Sighs forth a farewell, and I feel it de- 
part ; 


Ah ! then in the gloom of my broken ideal, 
In the concave moon-shadow away from 
the sun, 
When the horrors of earth are grown rugged 
and real, 
By some fortunate stroke may my coil be 
undone ; 
Ah ! better to pass to the sullen dumb hol- 
lows 
Where sounds never jar on the ear of the 
dead, 
Than to learn that the air which my destiny 
follows 
By some trick of a huckster is fostered 
and fed. 


Athenzum. EDMUND GOSSE. 


FUGACES ANNI. 


O my love, my Queen of May, 
The light of youth is gone. 
Thy balmy tresses gather grey, 
Thy rosy lips are wan. 
Will thy true eyes alter yet, 
And their nuptial smile forget ? 


O my love, will time deceive, 
Will he wither true love so ? 
There is more in love, believe, 
Than the silly nations know ; 
More in love, when bloom is dead, 
Than the rose-wreath round his head. 


O my love, and if thou.need 
Harbor when the north winds blow ; 
If thy tender footprints bleed 
On the flints among the snow ; 
Love will raise a sheltered cot, 
Where the ice-blast enters not. 


O my true love, we are wise ; 
When snow whitens all our land, 
Underneath the cloudy skies 
We will travel hand in hand ; 
Since we have not far to go 
To our rest beyond the snow. 
Lorp DE TABLEY, 


- 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

OUR FIRST AMBASSADORS TO RUSSIA. 

THE story of our earliest relations 
with Russia is one so fraught with in- 
terest for us now that it is a wonder it 
should be so little known. It is a story 
full of adventure and romance, and 
were it not for the untimely shadow 
that fell upon it from the more dazzling 
achievements of Drake and his compan- 
ions, it would have a high place among 
the treasured tales of our boyhood. For 
Muscovy was our first great discovery. 
Till we, by a strange and unheard-of 
way, found out where she lay hidden 
behind the barriers with which her 
anxious neighbors were cramping her 
alarming growth, and taught her how 
to turn them, she was isolated from 
Europe. That we should ever grow to 
be rivals was a forecast beyond the 
most fantastic dreams of visionaries ; 
and so by a startling irony of fate it 
was England who first welcomed Russia 
to the West. 

It is the story too (in the way of a 


sub-plot) of the first conquest of British 
trade, and worth the telling were it only 


for the minor characters, forgotten 
Elizabethans, who pass the stage with 
the incomparable strut of that time, 
and display themselves very gallantly, 
trading and fighting pirates in English 
vessels upon the Caspian Sea, driving 
their way into the wilds of Asia by the 
very routes which have been com- 
pletely opened only in our own days, 
and bearding on his throne the most 
atrocious tyrant in history. 

It was when Edward the Sixth was 
king that it began, as England awoke at 
last to the Renascence. Until then, in 
spite of all the efforts of the Cabots, 
English commerce had never really 
roused herself to the new era that 
Columbus had made ; and when at last 
she opened her eyes and, shaking off the 
fetters of the Hanseatic League, sat up 
to look about her, it was to find herself 
too late. Every avenue was closed. 
Westwards the Indies were in the hands 
of Spain ; eastwards they were grasped 
by Portugal; the Mediterranean was 
almost impassable for Barbary pirates ; 
beyond was the Levant fast held by 
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Venice in unholy compact with the 
Turk ; and northward across the Baltie- 
and its sister seas stretched the mighty 
Hansa, powerful enough even in its 
decay to scare away rivals. Still it was 
clear some new outlet must be found, 
for English goods were in little request 
among our neighbors. So on a day 
certain grave merchants of London met 
to find a remedy. Sebastian Cabot, 
who happened to be in town, was in- 
vited to attend, that they might lay 
their difficulty before him. They had 
observed, so they said, how the wealth 
of the Spaniards and Portingales was 
marvellously increased by the discovery 
and search of new trades, and they had 
determined to try their luck. Did he, 
the renowned cosmographer, happen to 
know of any new trades or countries 
which were not yet searched or discov- 
ered ? 

Did he know? Had he not been 
dreaming, thinking, persuading of noth- 
ing else through fifty years of national 
deafness and lethargy ? Without hope 
now of outshining Columbus he had 
reached the age of seventy-five to see 
his great discovery in the hands of 
Spaniards, and here at the eleventh 
hour was his opportunity. From day 
to day, with the fire of youth renewed, 
the great geographer poured into the 
ears of those hard-headed citizens the 
secret of the passage to Cathay by the 
north-east ; and at last, with the notes 
and maps that were the fruit of his life 
of labor and disappointment, he pro- , 
duced conviction. A syndicate was 
formed, and three ships were bought 
and equipped. The command was 
given to the famous Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, proto-martyr of Arctic explo- 
ration, a man whose knightly figure and 
tragic death have overshadowed the 
fame of his more capable and no less 
heroic lieutenant, who was the real 
leader of the quest. This was Richard 
Chancellor, a follower of Sir Henry 
Sidney who all along had warmly fos- 
tered the project and obtained for it the 
countenance of his playfellow the king. 
So high was the reputation Chancellor 
had already won for himself as a trav- 
eller in Africa and the Levant, that it 
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was considered no small assurance of | 


success when Sidney was willing to 
part, as he said, with the services of so 
tried a friend and excellent a servant. 

It was on the 24th of May, 1553, that 
the three ships dropped down the 
Thames amid a scene of great enthu- 
siasm. Each was provisioned for eigh- 
teen months and bore a letter from the 
king in Greek, Latin, and divers other 
tongues, with a fine address “To all 
Kings, Princes, Rulers, Judges, and 
Governors of the earth, and all other 
having excellent dignity on the same in 
all places under the universal Heaven.”’ 
With this vague direction they sailed 
away for Wardhouse, the present 
Vadoe, on the extreme north of Nor- 
way, where was a fort and trading-sta- 
tion frequented by northern merchants. 
There, some two months later, Chan- 
cellor put in, but it was alone. In a 
gale he had parted company with his 
consorts and he was never to see them 
again. Deprived of his guidance, their 
lot was to wander about those desert 
seas till every man of them was a frozen 
corpse. It was in vain Chancellor 
waited for them to rejoin, and in spite 
of his forlorn condition, and all the 
terrors which certain Scots he met 
there painted of the dangers before 
him, he resolved to proceed alone, 
** Determining either to bring that to 
pass which was intended, or else to die 
the death.” 

So he kept on his course to the 
unknown parts of the world, and sailed 
so far, ** Over a huge and mighty sea 
wherein was no night at all, but a 
continual light and brightness of the 
sun shining clearly thereon that he 
came at last to a certain great bay.”’ It 
was the White Sea he had found, and 
as he lay his head southward and saw 
it still stretching before him he knew it 
for that place where, as the dreaming 
science of those days taught, the sea 
trended down to.Cathay and the mighty 
cities of which Marco Polo had told. 
At the bottom of the bay they found the 
river they had learned to expect, and 
landing there, with the strange skill 
those old mariners had, they eagerly 
questioned the natives to know how far 
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it was to the golden towns, and too 
soon they learnt the truth. It was not 
Cathay, the people said, and their king 
was not the great Cham; they had 
never heard of Quinsay and Cambala ; 
but it was a discovery brilliant enough 
to cover all Chancellor’s cares. For the 
country was called Muscovy and the 
king’s name was Ivan, and Chancellor 
had found a secret way to the mysteri- 
ous lands which the Hansa had guarded 
with such successful jealousy. 

Without hesitation he determined to 
winter where he was and explore the 
interior. After vainly trying to get the 
consent of the wondering officials he 
grew impatient, and without waiting for 
authority boldly set out on a sledge to 
find the capital. Before him had sped 
a messenger announcing the arrival of 
a strange nation of singular gentleness 
and courtesy, and ere long he met with 
a bearer of letters from the czar which 
turned his adventurous journey into a 
triumph. At Moscow he was received 
with all the pomp and splendor of 
which that barbaric court with its By- 
zantine veneer was capable. Though 
Ivan had been on the throne for twenty 
years he was still a young man, and 
under his Queen Anastasia’s gentle 
influence had not yet fallen into those 
bloodthirsty frenzies which were soon 
to earn him the surname of ** Terrible.” 
His kingdom already stretched from the 
frontiers of Livonia and Lithuania to 
Siberia, and he was even then engaged 
in the conquests of Kazan and Astra- 
khan which were to extend his borders 
to the Caspian. A wise and sagacious 
monarch still, he was doing his best to 
bring the influence of the West to 
tame his savage empire. But Poland 
and the Hansa, in a vision of what the 
young giant on their borders was to be, 
denied him all assistance in art or craft 
or material, and rigorously barred him 
from the Western powers. 

It is easy then to picture his exulta- 
tion at the appearance of the English 
on his coasts. All through the winter 
Chancellor was royally entertained at 
Moscow, and in the spring, so soon as 
the navigation was open, he was sent 
‘on his way with a promise of large 
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privileges for his employers and an in-| To this end their agents were busy 
vitation from Ivan to Edward for an| establishing a factory at Vologda, the 
ambassador to come out and negotiate | great mart of the Dwina, and working 
a treaty of commerce. for a concession from the government. 

The sensation which Chancellor’s| Killingworth, their chief agent, suc- 
glowing account of his achievement | ceeded, by his fine manners and the 
aroused was profound. At the earliest | splendors of his five-foot golden beard, 
moment he was sent out again with/in producing so good an impression on 
agents both for the crown and for the | Ivan that he not only granted the priv- 
merchants in his company. At home| ileges required, but resolved to send 
high and low vied with one another in| under the care of Chancellor a high 
applauding a discovery which bid fair) officer of Vologda, one Ossip Nepeja, 
to eclipse the fame of Vasco da Gama. |as ambassador to the English court. 
A company was founded under the | Not for the first or last time, however, 
rosiest colors. All the great officers of |the heavens frowned on the alliance. 
State took shares, and procured from| The autumn proved unusually stormy ; 
Philip and Mary a charter incorporating | the ship in which Chancellor and Ne- 
them and their less exalted partners by | peja sailed, after battling with adverse 
the sounding title of ‘‘ Governor, Con- | gales for months, was dashed to pieces 
suls, Assistants, fellowship and com-| in Pitsligo Bay ; and the heroic Chan- 
monalty of the Merchant Adventurers | cellor, who held that “a man of valor 
by Seas and Navigations for the dis-| could’ not commit a more dishonorable 
covery of lands, territories, isles, do-| part than for fear of danger to avoid 








minions, and seignories.”’ Such. was | and shun great attempts,” was lost in 
the birth of the famous Muscovy Com- | trying to get the ambassador ashore. 
pany, or, as it was then commonly | Nepeja, who might have been better 
called, the Company of the New Trades, spared, was saved, together with some 


which was destined to make an era in| half of his suite ; but it was only to fall 
the history of commerce by finally | into the hands of the Aberdeenshire 
breaking up the monopoly of the wreckers. Shipwrecked crews in those 
Hansa, and to be for many a long year days could look for little merey ; and, 
to come the focus of Anglo-Russian ‘after suffering unspeakable indignities 
diplomacy. and being robbed of everything he pos- 
The enthusiasm was reasonable | sessed, he was only rescued at last at 
enough. Far and wide it was believed | the urgent representations of the com- 
that the problem of a short route to pany to the Scottish court. 
Cathay, to which the discovery of} Such was the ominous greeting that 
America was due, had received a new | befell the first Russian envoy on our 
solution. By this time men were used | coasts. Everything of course was done 
to wonders. It was held to be only a/ to restore the stolen goods and supplant 
matier of a few years for a practicable | the disagreeable impression. The Scot- 
route to be opened, and thoughtful men | tish government comforted him with a 
in Venice, which was then the centre | splendid reception. Two hundred gen- 
of the overland trade rrom the East, |tlemen rode with him to the Border, 
began to anticipate with anxiety ‘‘aland thence he was conducted to Lon- 
wonderful change and revolution in this | don in state by the company’s emissa- 
our part of the world.”? It was long’ ries, where he was received with all the 
therefore before the company entirely | splendor of which royal and civic hos- 
lost sight of the original purpose of| pitality was capable. He became the 
their incorporation ; but after the first | lion of the season. For months he was 
excitement had cooled the practical | féted and feasted, and all to such good 
men of business were in the main more | purpose that early in the year 1557 a 
bent on fostering the promising bird in | treaty of commerce was signed. So, 
their hands than hunting for those that | with unprecedented courtesies eclipsing’ 
might be left in the bush. everything he had seen in Scotland, 
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the ambassador was dismissed, charged 
with letters very tenderly drawn from 
the king and queen to the czar, and 
with royal gifts to delight him, includ- 
ing (strangest of love-tokens!) a pair 
of lions. 

An expedition on a greater scale than 
had yet been attempted was ready to 
carry him back, and the choice of its 
commander, now Chancellor was gone, 
was a matter of the gravest concern. 
Not only was it perhaps the richest of 
its kind that had ever left our shores, 
but dangers were looming in the East. 
The company was finding itself a factor 
in European politics. Rumor said that 
Poland and the Hansa were taking 
alarm at the new trade, and an attempt 
on the ships was known to be contem- 
plated. The ambassador, too, had not 
proved the guileless barbarian the mer- 
chants took him for. ‘* We do not find 
him,’? they wrote out to their agent, 
“now at the last so conformable to 
reason as we thought we should.” 
And above all was wanted a man to 
whom could be entrusted the great 


project that the company had now 
formed for endeavoring to penetrate to 


Cathay overland. Fortunately there 
happened to be in London a man in 
every way equal to the difficult task. 
This man was Anthony Jenkinson, one 
of the least known and most successful 
of English pioneers, a man_ blessed 
with an iron constitution and a courage 
and tenacity of purpose that were in- 
domitable, and yet so tempered by tact 
and sweetened by winning manners 
that perhaps no man ever possessed in 
a higher degree the nameless power of 
commanding the love and respect of 
Orientals. To him the fleet was com- 
mitted, and without mishap he carried 
it through to the Dwina. Proceeding 
with all speed to Moscow he met with a 
most flattering reception and a political 
situation of which he knew how to 
make the most. 

Bent on a desperate effort to burst 
through the barrier which shut him 
from the Baltic the czar had declared 
war against Livonia. His troops had 
already crossed the frontier; and he 
was prepared to go far to win the favor 





of a power which could supply him 
with war material. The company had 
seized the occasion in the usual way. 
They had already begun what we 
should now call a trade-gun business, 
and among other merchandise that Jen- 
kinson brought out was a consignment 
of a hundred shirts of mail, “‘ such old 
things, new scoured,”’ it was afterwards 
explained, ‘‘as no man in England 
would wear.’’ But the czar made no 
complaints, and not only granted Jen- 
kinson the passports he desired, but 
also commissioned him as_ imperial 
agent for sundry affairs of his own. It 
was of course impossible that the proj- 
ect could succeed. After a journey 
tilled with the most diverting hazards 
by land and sea he succeeded in pene- 
trating to Bokhara, but it was only to 
convince himself that the country was 
much too unsettled for trade. “It isa 
marvel,”? says he, “if a king reign 
there above three or four years.”’ Yet 
he did not return empty. Besides com- 
mercial information of the highest mo- 
ment, he brought back in his train a 
number of ransomed Russian subjects 
and envoys from Bokhara, Balkh, and 
other khanates. The czar was de- 
lighted. Jenkinson was taken into 
high favor, and in recognition of his 
services he was able to obtain still 
larger privileges for the English com- 
pany. Among them was the right to 
trade into Persia and the adjacent 
states, and thenceforth for many years 
the English flag passed to and fro in 
annual voyages upon the Caspian. 
Meanwhile the political situation had 
made a large stride. Ever since Ivan’s 
grandfather had wrested from the 
Hansa their great colonial emporium at 
Novgorod, Narva, on the Gulf of Fin- 
land, had become the Constantinople 
of the Baltic. Hitherto the Easterlings 
had succeeded in retaining their hold, 
but during Jenkinson’s absence Ivan 
had pushed his invasion to the sea ; 
Narva was in his hands, and Russia for 
the first time had taken her place as a 
European power. Blind to the tremen- 
dous significance of the event England 
hastened to grasp the hand her new 
friend was holding out, and a squadron 
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sailed for Narva. But there were oth- 
ers more far-sighted. Lubeck, Ham- 
burg, and Dantzig, the leading cities of 
the Hansa, together with the still un- 
conquered towns of Livonia, at once, 
as their custom was, placed themselves 
under the protectorate of Poland, now 
at the zenith of its power, and infor- 
mation reached the company that the 
league meant to stop the new trade. 
Equally determined the English mer- 
chants persisted. So soon as their 
ships appeared in the Baltic they were 
seized and carried into Dantzig. Eliza- 
beth, ever ready for the lesser forms of 
retaliation, retorted with an embargo 
on the Dantzigers in England and de- 
manded an explanation. It came from 
Sigismund of Poland. He declared the 
ships had been seized by his orders for 
attempting to enter Narva in defiance 
of his prohibition, for attempting in 
fact to run the blockade. Elizabeth 
thereupon raised the embargo, and Si- 
gismund released the captured vessels. 
But still the English government sat 
uneasy under the prohibition, and 


strove by every shift to drive Sigismund 


from his position. Conscious alike of 
his danger, his right, and his power, 
Sigismund’s reply was as dignified as it 
was firm. English merchants, he said, 
might have access and welcome to any 
port of his, but never would he permit 
his barbarous enemy to draw through 
Narva the resources of Western civil- 
‘ization ; and in words that to us, who 
know the end, have a deep pathos that 
is almost prophetic, he tried to open 
the queen’s eyes to what she was doing 
towards “the destruction of all Chris- 
tian and liberal nations.” ‘‘ We that 
know best,’ he says at the close of his 
appeal, ‘* and border on him, do admon- 
ish other Christian princes in time that 
they do not betray the dignity, liberty, 
and life of them and their subjects toa 
most barbarous and cruel enemy. For 
now we do foresee, except other princes 
take this admonition, the Muscovite, 
puffed up in pride with those things 
that be brought to the Narva, and 
made more perfect in warlike affairs 
with engines of war and ships, will as- 
sault this way on Christendom to slay 
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and make bound all that shall with- 
stand him ; which God defend.” 

But England could think of nothing 
but the chink of the roubles and the 
development of her marine. So fast in 
fact grew the trade that in 1566 the 
company, finding itself so seriously 
hampered by independent merchants 
using the new route, obtained an act 
of Parliament confirming its monopoly 
of the whole of the Russian trade, 
whether by the Baltic or the North 
Sea. Jenkinson was sent out to obtain 
corresponding privileges from the czar, 
and with him he took not only a cordial 
letter from the queen, but, regardless 
of the fears of the Baltic powers, a 
number of experts and artisans whom 
she was despatching for the Russian 
service. The mission was almost too 
successful ; for in the following year 
Jenkinson was able to bring home, be- 
sides an exclusive charter in the com- 
pany’s favor, two envoys from the czar. 
They were merchants, but under the 
guise of their calling were concealed 
instructions to make overtures for a 
formal alliance, and to invite the queen 
to send out her ‘great messenger.” 
Nor was this all; Jenkinson himself 
was entrusted with a message too high 
and secret to be committed to writing 
or even to the envoys’ ears. What it 
was is not entirely certain. Some con- 
temporary historians had no doubt that 
it was an offer of marriage, which Ivan 
is known to have had in his mind a 
little later if not then. But that it was 
so there is no direct evidence except 
this, that when afterwards he grumbled 
at the queen’s having referred his secret 
to her Council instead of negotiating 
directly with him, she explained co- 
quettishly that she had taken that mod- 
est course by reason of her maidenly 
state. Whether this proposal was made 
or not, it is certain that Jenkinson 
brought another as secret and romantic. 
It was to the effect that in case either 
sovereign should be driven from his or 
her kingdom, each should find asylum 
in the dominions of the other. Ivan’s 
infatuation was growing embarrassing. 
Then, as now, nothing was further 
from the wishes of the English gov- 
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ernment .than to be entangled in -any 
general alliance, and yet it was clear 
that if the trading privileges already 
obtained were to be preserved, it was 
now impossible to avoid sending a 
formal embassy. Ivan had specially 
desired Jenkinson to return with Eliza- 
beth’s answer, but so annoyed was she 
at the embarrassment his success had 
raised that she was resolved not to let 
him go back. His reward for so much 
patience, courage, and skill was that 
with which Elizabeth was wont to 
crown her ablest servants, and on his 
head was visited the trouble for which 
the impossible position that she as 
usual had taken up was only to blame. 
So he fell into disgrace as a man too 
zealous in the interest of the czar, and 
was put out of the way with a commis- 
sion in the navy. 

The importance which the govern- 
ment attached to the mission is marked 
by the high reputation of the man to 
whom it was finally entrusted. This 
ras none other than Thomas Randolph, 
the hard-headed diplomatist on whom 
Mary Stuart had been spending her 
smiles in vain, and who recently had 
been expelled from Scotland for his 
masterly and unscrupulous handling of 
the tortuous intrigues of her rebellious 
subjects. With him went a brilliant 
suite, including the poet Turberville, 
who was his secretary, and who seems 
to have spent much of his time bewail- 
ing his exile in detestably versitied 
letters to Spenser and other literary 
friends. For the barbarous surround- 
ings of the court, the paganism, sav- 
agery, and shameless vices of the 
country he could not sufficiently ex- 
press his disgust ; and, like the other 
Englishmen of the time who have left 
pictures of the degraded life they found 
there, he seems to have been particu- 
larly repelled by the women, not so 
much that they painted their faces, as 
that they did it so badly. It was indeed 
no pleasant task that Randolph had 
before him. Ivan, furious at the delay 
his warmth encountered, and suspect- 
ing the reason why Jenkinson had not 
returned, had taken occasion to sus- 
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English ships. To get the concession 
renewed on a firmer and wider basis 
without committing England an inch 
deeper than she had already gone, was 
Randolph’s real business ; but against 
the frenzy of the exasperated tyrant he 
was armed with nothing better than 
the fine steel of modern diplomacy and 
a silver cup, whose lack of intrinsic 
value he was characteristically in- 
structed to supply by expatiation on its 
artistic merit. And yet in spite of a 
reception so cold that for a time he was 
in fear of his life, he at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an audience of the 
ezar, and so cleverly did he exercise his 
art that the following year he brought 
back a concession larger than anything 
the company had enjoyed before, and 
that without having committed himself 
further than to escort home an ambas- 
sador charged by Ivan to lay his strange 
ideas officially before the queen. He 
seems, however, to have left Ivan under 
the impression that these ideas would 
be favorably received, and Savin, the 
new ambassador, carried with him a 
ready-made scheme for an offensive 
and defensive alliance. To this Ivan, 
with a savage impatience of Western 
diplomacy, demanded a categorical and 
peremptory answer ; but after negotia- 
tions which lasted the best part of a 
year the English government succeeded 
in dismissing their unwelcome visitor, 
apparently content with vague assur- 
ances of the queen’s good-will. They 
were probably not serious for a mo- 
ment; but Ivan was. He had even 
begun to store treasure at Vologda, and 
a large flotilla was being prepared to 
carry him and his riches at a moment’s 
notice down the Dwina to the English 
ships. On them, for the hour of his 
need, his eyes were now more firmly 
fixed than ever by an exploit with which 
the whole Baltic was ringing. 

The company’s agent had written 
home for thirteen ships to transport the 
goods that had accumulated during the 
embargo in the company’s warehouses 
at Narva. So large a fleet could only 
quicken the alarms of the Baltic powers, 
and the king of Sweden, having unsuc- 





pend the concession and arrest the 





cessfully protested by a special envoy 
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against the Russian trade, resolved to 
take the law into his own hands. But 
on the Spanish main John Hawkins 
had just been demonstrating the new 
art of commerce sword in hand, and 
the fleet sailed armed and organized 
like a naval force. William Boroughs, 
who afterwards rose to the highest 
ranks of the service, was appointed 
captain-general, and boldly entered the 
Baltic to fight his way to the Narva 
quays. Till the very mouth of Narva 
Bay was reached nothing appeared to 
dispute his passage, but off the Tyters 
islands a blockading squadron of six 
privateers was sighted. In vain they 
attempted to escape. Boroughs gave 
chase, and after a short action suc- 
ceeded in capturing and destroying five 
out of the six ships. Thus Savin re- 
turned to find Ivan in his hunger for a 
navy more eager than ever for English 
help, and, in order to turn his master’s 
wrath from himself, he seems io have 
persuaded him that his reception had 
been little better than an insult. The 


queen had not kissed the cross on Ivan’s 
letter before she opened it; she had 


handed his ambassador over to two 
members of the Council, and in various 
other ways had offended the barbarian’s 
dignity. Such excuses sorted .but too 
well with Ivan’s growing ill-humor 
towards the queen. Not only had his 
special request that Jenkinson should 
come back with Savin been ignored, 
‘but no one had been sent in his place ; 
and what was still worse, the sailors 
whom his agents had enlisted had been 
refused permission to leave the country. 
It was a moment when England, threat- 
ened by an overwhelming coalition, 
needed every man she could call her 
own. But this Ivan ignored, and under 
the weight of so much provocation his 
unstable temper broke down. Taking 
advantage of some irregularities on the 
part of the company’s agents he once 
more cancelled their concession, and 
sat down in his passion to write a furi- 
ous and insulting letter to the queen. 
Rude as it was, it had the desired 
effect. In alarm for the trade which 
had now become almost indispensable 
for the supply of material for the dock- 
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yards, the government saw there was 
but one thing to be done. They sent 
for Jenkinson, accredited him ambassa- 
dor, and despatched him to coax Ivan 
back into an easier temper. 

After the treatment he had received 
a less devoted man might well have 
refused the office, for Ivan’s temper 
was likely just now to be a hard thing 
tv soothe. Famine and the plague 
were raging in his dominions; the 
Swedish war was on his hands, and the 
Crim Tartars had just swept down upon 
his capital and burnt it to the ground. 
It isa matter of no surprise therefore 
that Jenkinson landed to find he was 
too late, and that the czar, having been 
persuaded that his old favorite had 
played him false, was swearing to have 
his life if ever he caught him within 
his reach again. In vain they implored 
him to turn back. ‘I determined with 
myself,’ he says with the true ring in 
his words, which so stirs us to the men 
of that time, ‘‘ rather to put my life into 
his hands, and by the providence of 
God to prosecute the charge committed 
unto me, than to return home in vain.’? 
And on he went with his life in his 
hand through the plague-stricken coun- 
try, exposed to the insults and violence 
of the savage officials, till after delays 
and rebuffs innumerable he gained the 
presence of the exasperated madman 
he had come to cajole. At the first 
interview it was practically over. 
The favorite was favorite again ; the 
queen’s explanations were accepted ; 
and at a subsequent audience Ivan 
promised almost all that was asked. 
But still he could not forgive the queen 
for having preferred the interests of 
boors and merchants over his own 
** princely and secret affairs,’’? and with 
dignity enough he refused to reopen 
the question of the alliance. But as 
for the merchants, for his loving sis- 
ter’s sake, and the desire she had to be 
friends with him forever, he would for- 
give them and forget his displeasure. 
** But if the queen our sister,’’ he burst 
out at the end, ‘‘had not sent thee, 
Anthony, unto us, God knoweth what 
we should have done to them.’ No 
mission could have been more success- 
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fully executed, and it is pleasant to 
think that unlike most men who served 
Elizabeth, Jenkinson was now able to 
rest from his labors and look back upon 
his adventurous career without regret. 
‘‘Thus,”’? says he, “being weary and 
growing old I am content to take my 
rest in mine own house, chiefly com- 
forting myself in that my service hath 
been honorably accepted and rewarded 
of her Majesty and the rest by whom I 
have been employed.”” 

But cleverly and completely as Jen- 
kinson had done his work, it was not 
long before the czar was again uneasy. 
As the load of atrocities under which 
his conscience was pinched grew in 
bulk, the spectre that seems ever to 
stand before the Russian throne grew 
more distinct. Ivan lived in dread of 
assassination, or of some sudden up- 
heaval of his desperate people; and 
tormented by suspicion of every one 
about him he began to brood again over 
Elizabeth’s objection to confirm their 
secret arrangement by oath, till he 
worked himself into a passion of mis- 
trust and wrote another angry letter 
reiterating all his old complaints. Not 
even in the far-off asylum of his rest- 
less dreams could he now see a safe 
retreat, and afraid to rule and afraid to 
fly, he had taken the extraordinary step 
of handing over his throne to a Tartar 
khan, while he himself, with the bulk 
of his treasure and the most devoted 
of his court, retired, like Louis the 
Eleventh, to a Plessis-la-Tour which he 
had made for himSelf to the north of 
Moscow. 

It was in this condition that he was 
found by the diplomatic agent who was 
sent to learn his grievances ; but al- 
though the messenger selected was the 
man of his choice, Jenkinson’s old in- 
terpreter Sylvester, he couid not en- 
tirely win the trembling tyrant from 
his alarm. Ivan compiained still of 
Elizabeth’s guarded replies, of her 
haughty refusal of his offer to shelter 
her in case of need, and vowed that if 
she had only dealt with him as frankly 
and cordially as he had hoped, his 
whole kingdom should have been at 





On Sylvester’s return no time was lost 
in sending him back with a soft answer, 
but this he was destined never to de- 
liver. For no sooner had he set foot 
on Russian soil than he was struck dead 
by lightning, and his papers were con- 
sumed, ‘* God’s will be done,’ was all 
that Ivan could say when they told 
him ; but the tragic news gave a deep 
and lasting shock to his superstitious 
nature. His health was breaking ; his 
enemies were closing in upon him ; the 
Crim Tartars were stirring for another 
raid; Stephen Bathori of Poland was 
threatening Moscow ; the Swedes had 
at last succeeded in shutting him from 
the Baltic; and now Heaven itself 
seemed in league with them to bar with 
its thunders the only channel from 
which he could get the sinews of war. 
In his dire need he once more turned 
frankly to the shy sea-queen, sent for 
one of the chief agents of the company 
and induced him, in order to save the 
next spring voyage, to attempt to carry 
overland his offers and his requests. 

The man who thus undertook the 
desperate mission of piercing the lines 
that environed the czar was Jerome 
Horsey, another of those remarkable 
prototypes of our Clives and Hastings 
which the Muscovy Company called 
forth. Apprenticed as a lad to the 
company, he had succeeded in so far 
ingratiating himself with the Russian 
officials that he was already able to ex- 
ercise considerable influence with gov- 
ernment. The danger of the attempt 
was no secret. Ivan with pleasant 
frankness told him plainly he should 
not know what he carried, lest under 
torture he might reveal it ; and in pres- 
ence only of his chief secretary and the 
messenger the czar concealed in the 
false side of a three-penny brandy-flask 
the letter he had written to his royal 
sister. 

So prepared Horsey set out, and after 
a number of romantic adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes succeeded in carry- 
ing his precious bottle to the court at 
Richmond, where through the good 
offices of his distinguished kinsman Sir 
Edward Horsey, captain of the Wight, 


her feet as though it had been her own. | he was able to present his letter to the 
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queen in person. Her princely nostrils, 
always sensitive to evil savors, were 
offended by the smell of spirits which 
Horsey hoped he had disguised ; but in 
all other respects she was so delighted 
with Ivan’s message and the romantic 
journey of its bearer, that she made 
Horsey an esquire of her body. Be- 
yond the urgent-request for the warlike 
stores which Ivan needed the exact 
tenor of Horsey’s instructions are un- 
known ; but there can be little doubt 
that he came to prepare the ground for 
the proposal the czar was about to make 
for the hand of a kinswoman of Eliza- 
beth. At all events in the spring the 
Muscovy fleet of thirteen tall ships 
sailed for Russia, carrying with them 
by the queen’s order Horsey and all 
the war material which Ivan had asked 
for. So formidable was the consign- 
ment that a Danish privateer squadron 
was hurried to intercept it at the North 
Cape. But it was in vain. The En- 
glish captains swept them from their 
path and sailed triumphantly into the 
Dwina. Horsey was received with 
open arms. Ivan’s Anglomania rose to 
its highest point, and in the following 
year an ambassador was despatched to 
ask for the hand of Lady Mary Has- 
tings, sister of the Earl of Huntingdon 
and cousin of the queen, provided he 
found her sufficiently pretty and plump. 

For a time the town could talk of 
nothing else. Although the lady had 
recovered but recently from the small- 
pox the ambassador on his introduction 
professed himself dazzled with her 
beauty, and her friends began playfully 
to call her Empress of Muscovy. But 
difficulties arose. To the offer of mar- 
riage was attached a new proposal of 
alliance ; and when the lady under- 
stood Ivan’s character, and that he was 
then enjoying the society of his sixth 
wife, she took alarm, and, in spite of 
the ambassador’s assurance that the 
existing wife was an obstacle of no 
moment, the queen was easily per- 
suaded, at the entreaties of the lady’s 
relations, to allow her to refuse on 
various plausible excuses the brilliant 
but formidable match. 

It was now of course necessary to 
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send to Ivan an ambassador to explain 
the difficulties that stood in the way of 
what he asked ; but naturally enough 
nobody quite liked the task. It was 
first offered to a son of the Earl of Bed- 
ford, but Ivan’s ferocity was now so 
well known that he prudently declined 
the honor. It was, however, accepted 
eventually by Sir Jerome Bowes, the 
most picturesque figure in all the story, 
a hot-headed, hard-riding Border knight 
of grim humor, rough tongue, and ready 
rapier, whose stoutness of heart and 
pride of race would have carried him 
lightly before the devil himself. But, 
beyond a fine presence, these were his 
only qualifications fora piece of diplo- 
macy in which the intrinsic difficulties 
were likely to be rendered insuperable 
by the action of the anti-English party 
that now surrounded the czar. These 
men, who had been gained over by 
Hanse and other traders, were careful 
to arrange that Bowes should be con- 
ducted up the country by officers op- 
posed to his mission. Constant quarrels 
marked his journey to Moscow, and out- 
side the city a scene took place such as 
the international vanities of that time 
too often aroused. Four gentlemen of 
high rank, attended by four hundred 
horse, rode out to welcome him with a 
civility from the czar, which after a dis- 
tant salutation, they desired him to 
receive dismounted. Bowes bluntly 
refused, and a long parley ensued as to 
what was to be done. Eventually it 
was agreed that both parties should dis- 
mount at the same time, and even then, 
says Bowes, ‘‘ There was great niceness 
whose foot should not be first on the 
ground.’”’ In this spirit Bowes con- 
tinued to act. A stalwart jealousy for 
his own and his mistress’s honor was 
the high line he chose to take ; and, so 
far from bending like others to the 
bullying of the czar, he handsomely 
played the bully himself. Nothing he 
could construe as a slight was suffered 
to pass. He was forever resenting 
something. He found the horse of the 
officer sent to conduct him to his official 
reception better than the one provided 
for himself, and he insisted on walking. 
He made a point of presenting the 
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queen’s letters with his hat on, and his 
only answer to the brutal threat it drew 
from the czar was to cock it defiantly 
and vow his mistress uncovered for no 
prince on earth. To some suggestion 
reflecting on the queen’s conduct and 
dignity, his argument in reply was to 
fling down his gauntlet on the floor of 
the council-chamber and challenge any 
man in Russia to fight him for his mis- 
tress’s honor. Things culminated at 
last in a violent personal altercation 
with the czar himself. Irritated appar- 
ently past bearing by the queen’s con- 
tinued coldness and the pretensions of 
her envoy, Ivan flew into one of his 
passions and told Bowes roundly that 
he did not consider Elizabeth his equal. 
Sir Jerome’s Border blood was up ina 
moment, and, regardless of the conse- 
quences, he swore the queen his mis- 
tress was the equal of any prince in 
Christendom, however great he might 
think himself, and a princess well able 
to make the czar of Muscovy, or any 
other who offended her, smart of his 
malice. ‘* Yea!” cried Ivan derisively, 
** Tow sayest thou of the French king 
and the Spanish ?”’ ‘* Marry,’’ was the 
stout if ungrammatical reply, ‘I hold 
the queen, my mistress, as great as any 
of them both.’’ ‘Then what sayest 
thou,”’ the czar went on, *‘to the em- 
peror of Germany?” ‘Such is the 
greatness of the queen my mistress,” 
retorted the ambassador triumphantly, 
‘**that the king her father not long since 
in his wars with France had the em- 
peror in his pay.’’ More furicus than 
ever, Ivan couid find no better repartee 
than to swear that, were Bowes not an 
ambassador, he would throw him out of 
doors, and Bowes, undaunted, bade him 
do as he liked, but warned his ferocious 
antagonist to beware his mistress’s ven- 
geance. Dominated as it would seem, 
like the cowardly bully he was, by the 
unflinching courage of the Englishman, 
Ivan in a sudden change of mood bade 
him shortly to be gone, and Bowes, 
with a haughty salute, went off with all 
the honors of the field. 

The extraordinary and well-earned 
result of the scene was a complete tri- 
umph for Bowes. No sooner had he 
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left the room than Ivan broke out in 
praise of a man so jealous of his mis- 
tress’s honor, protesting that he wished 
he had such a servant. ‘* Which 
whoreson of you all,” he is said to 
have cried to his confounded ministers, 
** would have dared so much for me !” 
A secretary was at once sent round to 
the ambassador’s lodging with an ample 
apology, and the fullest protestations of 
the czar’s love for Elizabeth and favor 
towards her devoted servant. Next day 
the prime minister came in person to in- 
quire into his complaints of the conduct 
of the anti-English party, with the result 
that Shalkan the chancellor, its exalted 
leader, was soundly flogged. Thence- 
forth Sir Jerome’s difficulties disap- 
peared, and his enemies had to confine 
themselves to indirect, operations. To 
this end, as it would seem, he was in- 
duced one day to display his horseman- 
ship in taming an intractably vicious 
stallion ; but so far from breaking his 
neck, as was intended, he sat it till 
under the severity of his handling it 
dropped dead beneath him. Such a 
feat was brutal enough to complete his 
conquest of the czar, who, as the chron- 
icler says, honored and loved such a 
daring fellow and a mad blade to boot. 
Ivan was in fact entirely infatuated, 
and not only accepted the offer of medi- 
ation which Elizabeth was tendering 
instead of an alliance, but announced 
his intention of sending to London a 
more splendid embassy than ever, and 
vowed that, if the queen would not 
send him back one of her kinswomen to 
wife, he would come in person with all 
his treasure and marry one of them 
there. Every suit, however hopeless, 
which Bowes presented, was granted ; 
a commercial treaty was drafted by 
which none but Englishmen were per- 
mitted to trade into Russia, and the 
entire foreign commerce of the country 
was thus placed in their hands. We 
seem almost to have been on the brink 
of another India in Muscovy, when 
suddenly all was changed, and the great 
empire was giving thanks that Ivan the 
Terrible was dead. 

Sir Jerome’s enemies sprang up thick 
around him. Everything he had gained 
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was lost, and Shalkan, the flogged chan- 
cellor, who was now omnipotent, sent 
him a mocking message that the English 
emperor was dead. Confined to his 
house Bowes placed it in as good astate 
of defence as means allowed, and 
waited for the worst. For two months 
he was thus kept a prisoner in daily 
fear of his life, and then came a sum- 
mons to repair to court for his congé. 
It was given by Shalkan with studied 
indignities, and before the fuming am- 
bassador was allowed to enter the pres- 
ence of the new emperor his sword was 
forcibly taken from him. Not to be 
outdone in insolence he straightway sat 
down, pulled off his boots, and sending 
for his bed-gown, slippers,.and night- 
cap, vowed he would enter the presence 
‘so, since he might not go as a soldier. 
It was only by threats of violence that 
he was induced to accept the ezar’s cool 
letters and trivial present for the queen, 
and with such reckless defiance did he 
carry himself to the last, that it would 
seem to have been only by Horsey’s 
exertions that he was suffered to leave 
Moscow alive. Abandoned by the dis- 
gusted English colony Bowes and his 
‘followers set out armed to the teeth, 
and, insulted at every step yet too for- 
midable for violence, made their way at 
last to St. Nicholas Bay. The embark- 
ation had all the aspect of an operation 
of war, but even then they had not 
heard the last of him. For once safe 
‘on board he managed by a daring expe- 
dient to return the czar’s letters and 
present on the hands of the insolent 
official who had attended him to the 
coast. In vain they pursued him, 
thinking to compel him to receive them 
back. He had merked the last point in 
the game, and sailed away deriding 
their efforts. 

So ends the first chapter of Anglo- 
Russian history and the story of the 
‘men who made it. To Horsey fell the 
task of filling the breach which Bowes’s 
heroic diplomacy had the ill-luck to 
make, and well he played his part. 
With the accession of a new Anglophile 
ezara good understanding was re-estab- 
lished. For three centuries it continued 
with a cordiality so unbroken that some 
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fifty years ago a Russian proposed to 
celebrate its tercentenary with an inter- 
national monument to Willoughby and 
Chancellor. But he spoke beyond the 
book, not knowing how grim a joke fate 
had in store for the occasion. For, as 
every one knows, the ceremony which 
solemnized the tercentenary of our 
friendship with Russia was the declara- 
tion of a most bloody and ill-advised 
war; and the only monument Chancel- 
lor received. were the scars left by a 
hostile British squadron in that same 
great bay where the astonished Musco- 
vites had welcomed him just three hun- 
dred years before. 

JULIAN CORBETT. 


From Temple Bar. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE PANTUFFEL, 

PREFATORY. 

AFTER the fashion of children’s 
story-books, once upon a time there was 
a man called Mildenhall — at least, that 
is what people used to call him who had 
only seen his name written, but had 
never heard it pronaunced — Mil-den- 
hall, in three syllables ; for that is how 
he spelt it, and of course they did not 
know any better. But he himself and 
his friends pronounced it quite differ- 
ently ; they used to say with great em- 
phasis My ! and then shut down their 
teeth as suddenly as possible after- 
wards ; yet not so suddenly but that 
an » would also rush out and escape 
before they could prevent it (after the 
manner of that doughty knight, Mar- 
mion, when he bolted out at the castle 
gate as the portcullis was in the act of 
falling, and the ** bars descending razed 
his plume’? — and how about the 
horse’s tail ?). But to continue ; as, as 
I was saying, the whole three-syllable 
name was supposed to be rushing out 
of a man’s mouth with great impetu- 
osity, he would let its head out and then 
cleverly bite it in two so that the rest 
of it never reached the open air and the 
light of day, but being swallowed down 
again, was kept down there to do duty 
for the next occasion. But the tail, the 
l, being as it would seem not easily 
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choked down, would struggle up and 
get out in a very much enfeebled con- 
dition as the man opened his mouth 
again ; and so the whole name sounded 
Myn(gurgle)l. 

Now the man with this extraordinary 
name had alse an extraordinary thing 
happen to himself ; a young lady pulled 
him out of a river wherein he was 
drowning. She did not want to marry 
him (this was not extraordinary, for he 
, was rather old and ugly); he did not 
want to marry her (this was perhaps 
more curious, as she was young and 
very pretty) ; but he lay on his back on 
the grass, when she had pulled him out 
of the water, and refused point blank 
to propose to her, or even to accept her 
hand if she offered it to him. 

Such was the procedure of an elderly 
and respectable city merchant ; and the 
extraordinary part of the story is, that 
he still looks upon this abrupt way of 
conducting himself as the most rational 
thing that he ever did in his life. 

I know he does, for I myself am he. 
But, as the story has begun to get about 


among my friends, and appears to be 
seriously damaging my reputation for 
sanity among them, I am anxious to 
explain publicly, once for all, how the 
thing really happened. 


I. 
THE DAY BEFORE. 

THE Pantuffel Inn is a charming 
riverside hostelry, in equally charming 
country, not a thousand miles (by a 
‘Jong chalk’’) from London. When I 
say a riverside hostelry, I thank heaven 
(in a parenthesis) that it is not on the 
Thames. No, no! the Bibble is the 
river; the Bibble (as I say, thank 
heaven) as yet unknown to cockney 
fame, and therefore still quiet and 
peaceful, haunted only by astray fisher- 
man or two, or by some solitude-seeker 
like myself and by the herons and coots 
which love to splash through the reeds 
along the bank. Yet it is an excellent 
fishing locality, and the country around, 
heavily wooded, more charming than 
any that I know along the much-be- 
praised Thames. 

When I was staying down there, I 
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was suffering from overwork in busi- 
ness, and the strain of London noise 
and bustle, and consequently wanted to 
be as quiet and undisturbed as possible. 
In the Pantuffel gardens I discovered a 
huge beech-tree down by the riverside ; 
the branches stretched far out over the 
stream, which ran deep and strong be- 
neath them. It was perhaps rather a 
strange thing for me to do, but I was 
possessed by the desire of solitude and 
idleness —I procured a hammock and 
had it slung along one of these boughs, 
so that it swung some feet above the 
water, and well out from the bank. It 
was a difficult matter to get into the 
hammock in this position, but the gar- 
dener left me the ladder which he had 
used in fixing it up, and therewith I 
assured myself that the task of mount- 
ing into my little nest was a perfectly 
practicable one. I promised myself 
that I would spend many an hour in idle 
happiness in this novel retreat; cer- 
tainly I was very far from anticipating 
the excitements which would intrude 
upon my proposed seclusion, or the 
awkward situations in which I should 
be involved, owing to my eccentric 
choice of the spot in which my ham- 
mock was swinging. 

That same night there came in two 
young fellows, Cambridge men, to stay 
aday or two: Mr. Bob Tyncker to fish, 
so he said (his entire fishing outfit was, 
however, a curious one, and consisted 
of avery weak trout-rod, a heavy jack- 
line, a couple of salmon-flies, a little 
perch-tackle, and a box of lob-worms). 
His companion, Mr. Tattler, had come 
**cos I met Bob at Paddington, y’ 
know; and he was lookin’ so much 
more lively than usual (he and I are up 
together at Trinity, you see), that I 
thought he must be spendin’ his Long 
Vac. pretty pleasantly ; and so I told 
him I’ud take a cut in, too, for a day or 
so; keep him comp’ny, don’tcher- 
know? So, as he was only comin’ 
down here fishin’ for a couple of days, 
and as I had got my traps at the sta- 
tion, waitin’ for somethin’ to turn up, 
why down I came too.”’ 

Here Mr. Bob Tyncker muttered to 
himself something of which I caught 
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part — to the effect that ‘* he wished to 
heaven he could have given Tattler the 
slip ; Tattler wasn’t a bad sort of chap, 
but he was so confoundedly talkative, 
and altogether deucedly in the way, just 
at present.”’ 

In the course of the evening Tattler 
came and sat with mein the smoking- 
room, Tyncker having gone out ‘to 
ground -bait,” he told Tattler. But 
Tattler evidently thought his proceed- 
ings were growing a trifle mysterious. 
‘““He don’t seem very chummy just 
now,”? he complained to me, sticking 
an eyeglass in his eye and staring at 
me through it solemnly enough, but in 
a half-inquiring, half-impudent sort of 
way that seemed habitual to him, and 
that made me feel inclined to burst out 
laughing ; “‘ shouldn’t wonder if he was 
courtin’ the barmaid out in the back 
garden. What else brings him down 
here.? He ain’t a fisherman, that I 
know. And besides, why should he 


want to write a little note in a surrepti- 
tious sort of way, and slip out with it 
like a burglar, if he’s only gone to 


ground-bait ? P’raps that’s how they 
ground-bait where Tyncker comes from ; 
but they don’t do it for fish, any way.” 
And the aggrieved Mr. Tattler pro- 
ceeded to inform me that he himself 
came from Karatoga, New Zealand, 
‘‘ where every one was always pleased 
to see a friend,” he said again, some- 
what complainingly. 

In this mood Tattler was not quite so 
entertaining as I felt he might gener- 
ally be, and I ret‘ved early. I deter- 
mined to keep my little nook and 
hammock to myself if possible. Tattler 
was not a bad specimen of the genus un- 
dergrad., and certainly Tyncker seemed 
a very good specimen; but I wanted 
quiet and rest, and felt that talkative 
undergraduate society was just then not 
quite to my taste. 


II. 
MORNING. 

It was ten o’clock, and a marvellously 
fine August day. I had contrived to 
give Mr. Tattler the slip ‘soon after 
breakfast (it struck me that Mr. Bob 
Tyncker was endeavoring to do the 
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same), had retired quietly to my ham- 
mock, and was now swinging lazily 
over the Bibble. 

The great beech-tree formed a leafy 
tent about me; the enormous stem 
towered upwards from the very brink 
of the: river; thousands of the roots 
had pushed themselves through the 
soft and crumbling bank, and were 
hanging down in matted network in the 
water. Behind them the stream had 
washed away the carth—how far I 
could not tell, for they formed a sort 
of fringe in front of the cavity ; but 
through their interstices I could see the 
current glancing, black and deep, right 
in underneath the treacherous bank. 
Two or three long, thin roots thrust 
themselves forth from the darkness be- 
neath the fringe, and swung with a 
slow, living sort of motion in the stream. 
I began to picture to myself the fancy 
that they were the feelers of some 
gigantic river-octopus, lying there in 
his den expectant of prey. 

**T hope to goodness I shan’t fall out 
of this hammock,” I said to myself 
with a sort of shudder, turning my at- 
tention with some relief elsewhere. 

The opposite bank was low, and 
skirted by heavy clumps of bushes ; 
then came an artificial embankment, 
following the windings of the river, 
and away beyond were water-meadows, 
and then gently sloping and well- 
wooded hills. A few minutes’ con- 
templation of the peaceful scene was 
sufficient to rid me of my late creepy 
sensation ; and once more, like a snail 
drawing in its horns, my attention drew 
back to my immediate neighborhood. 

The tree was opened about me like 
an immense umbrella. On the land 
side the boughs hung down, many feet 
distant from the stem, in a semi-circle. 
Beneath them I had a glimpse of the 
old-fashioned inn gardens, crowded with 
rhododendron- bushes and cypresses, 
and, farther still, the quaintly gabled 
inn itself. The semi-circle of the boughs 
that overhung the water came much 
lower—many of them indeed were 
trailing their lowest leaves in the sur- 
face itself. Beneath them a few dace 
moved gently along, close to the top; 
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sometimes floating lazily in the broad 
sunshine outside ; sometimes coming 
into the shade, and they flicked in sport 
the dipping leaves as they passed. I 
half expected to see my friend Mr. 
Tyncker stroll down from the inn and 
try a fly out under the branches. 

But then, on the opposite side of the 
river were those heavy clumps of 
bushes, growing well out over the 
water ; and their branches, dipping into 
the current, were matted and bound 
inextricably with drifting weeds. The 
stream beneath them ran deep and slug- 
gishly —there, if anywhere, were the 
lurking holes of great perch —and I 
recollected Mr. Tyncker’s heavy perch- 
tackle, and his box of lob-worms. I 
was therefore not at all surprised to see 
him appear suddenly on the other bank 
behind the fringe of bushes. 

Through the boughs I could see him 
plainly, but, as was to be expected, he 
could not very easily see me. I did not 
want him to see me. I wanted to be 
quiet, and not to talk to frivolously 
So I lay quite 


minded undergraduates. 
still. 
I expected to see him eagerly put his 


rod together, and start his fishing. But 
he did nothing of the sort; he pro- 
duced from a side-pocket an immense 
handkerchief, red, and about the size 
of a decently minded flag ; and then he 
climbed up the steep embankment be- 
hind him. On the top of the embank- 
ment stood a dead tree ; up this tree, 
with some little trouble, Mr. Tyncker 
contrived to climb a few feet ; and tied 
his flag to a withered branch in such a 
manner that its full surface hung ex- 
actly at right angles to the course of 
the river. This performance he car- 
ried out with great caution, and looking 
carefully around to see that he was not 
observed. 

Then he crept down the bank again, 
sat down —and waited. 

‘That is a queer way to fish!” I 
thought, rather interested. 

He sat, and waited, some few mo- 
ments ; then with a start he seemed to 
recollect his purpose of fishing. He 
hurriedly put together his rod (that 
very weak trout-rod), put on it the 
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heavy jack-line, affixed a rather staring 
float; then tying on a hook which 
seemed already baited, dropped it in 
quietly between two bushes, and 
watched the float swim down and‘ be- 
come fixed among the branches of the 
lower bush. 

I could scarcely believe the evidence 
of my own eyes—I had seen, quite 
clearly, that already baited hook as it 
swung out over the water, and recog- 
nized it to be nothing more or less than 
one of the salmon-flies. 

** What a queer way to fish!’’ This 
time being thoroughly surprised, I had 
almost said it aloud. 

But Mr. Tyncker, having accom- 
plished all these curious things in a 
very preoccupied sort of way, once 
more sat down at the foot of the em- 
bankment, and waited. He minded his 
float not a bit—and, poor fisherman 
as I may be, I could not see why 
he should mind it; I doubt the ad- 
visability of fishing for perch with a 
salmon-fly. 

As the young fellow “ waited,” he 
stared persistently down stream, as if 
momentarily expecting to see some one 
appear along the embankment. I fell 
to wondering over two or three matters 
connected with the present state of 
things. 

In the first place, how did Mr. 
Tyncker come to be on the opposite 
side of the river? I could answer this 
question easily: a rustic foot-bridge 
crossed from the Pantuffel, just by the 
waterfall which ‘sounded pleasantly 
round the bend of the stream, to the 
wooded hillside opposite. And _ the 
footpath thence led along the waterside 
through the wood, to the embankment 
beneath which my young acquaintance 
was fish was sitting and pretend- 
ing to fish. 

Secondly, how was it that he had ap- 
peared so suddenly? If he had come 
along the top of the embankment I 
should have noticed him before he 
reached his present station. I inclined 
to believe (perhaps helped thereto by 
the mysterious caution of his late pro- 
ceedings) that he must have crept 
along behind the bushes, out of sight of 
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people who might see him if he were 
on the top of the bank. 

Again, his handkerchief, that great 
red flag of his, was on the top of the 
bank ; people who could have seen him 
there could certainly see his handker- 
chief. Deduction — it must be a previ- 
ously concerted signal of his presence. 

Finally, who were the people who 
were expecting the signal, and where 
were they ? In one direction it faced 
the wood; somehow I at once dis- 
carded the idea of the people being 
there; my conspirator had himself 
come through the wood a few minutes 
ago. In the opposite direction it faced 
exactly down the course of the river. 
Aha! it must be meant for some one 
living in a fair-sized country house 
which I now for the first time noticed, 
half-a-mile away in that direction, 
standing in the midst of the meadows, 
and whose windows and the red hand- 
kerchief directly faced one another. 

I hugged mys self on the correctness 
of my reasoning, on noticing that some 
one had come through a garden gate of 
this very house, and was now making 
up the meadow towards the signal; a 
girl (a very pretty one too, I noticed as 
she drew nearer) in a light summer 
dress, with a scarf of dull gold knotted 
about her waist, and a basket on her 
arm such as ladies generally carry when 
they go a-gathering wild flowers. She 
was tall and well-shaped, and came 
along with a swinging step that told of 
health and youth, as well as of haste. 

At first she had made for the em- 
bankment, but instead of mounting it 
(when she would have been visible 
from Mr. Tyncker’s station) she sud- 
denly turned a little back, and came up 
the middle of the water meadow ; I 
presume with the idea of stealing a 
march on the young gentleman — 
‘*making him jump,” in fact. The nu- 
merous little watercourses which ran in 
the meadow occasioned a good deal of 
jumping on her own part, but she took 
them with an ease and lightness which 
fairly astonished me. 

As Mr. Tyncker stared eagerly down 
stream, along the bank, and the young 
lady drew closer and closer, the thought 
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of my own position struck me suddenly, 
and with such violence as almost sent 
me flying out of my hammock. Here 
was going to be a meeting — probably a - 
stolen lovers’ meeting—of a young 
lady and gentleman, and I, a respect- 
able elderly city merchant, playing the 
eavesdropper! It was awkward for 
me, but I recognized with a groan the 
impossibility of escaping from my pre- 
dicament. I should take at least five 
minutes to get out safely from my ham- 
mock, and in all probability I should 
scare away, and prevent the meeting 
of, these two young people. I had bet- 
ter lie still. So TI did. 

As the young lady drew in under the 
further side of the high bank, I lost 
sight of her; a moment later, and she 
was on the top, close by the dead tree 
wherefrom the red handkerchief was 
listlessly depending in the still heat of 
the day. She peered cautiously over, 
down upon Mr. Tyncker, and laughed 
softly to herself as she noted the intent- 
ness with which he was watching for 
her — (she was very pretty !). Then 
she suddenly grew serious and drew 
back. A moment afterwards she again 
peeped over the top of the bank, and 
called timidly, — 

** Bo-ob |” 


“ Kitty 1” Bob 


ejaculated Mr. 
Tyncker ecstatically ; and rushing up 
the bank, enfolded her in an embrace 
which, to an elderly party like myself, 
would have been absolutely crushing. 
But young bones don’t seem to feel 


these things as old ones would; at 
any rate the young lady did not cry out 
(as I should have done). 

Presently she disengaged herself. It 
was high time that she did so; for a 
stout and (by his manner of taking the 
watercourses) evidently elderly gentle- 
man, had suddenly appeared through 
that same garden gate of the country 
house, and was now skimming over 
the meadows at his best pace, directly 
towards the young couple. 

“Uncle!” exclaimed the girl with 
an accent of consternation, as she 
caught sight of him. 

I fancied that Mr. Tyncker swore»: 
vebemently, under his breath. "4 
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“Just our luck!” he said, * It’s 
always the same ! and there’s no time 
to lose. I say, Kitty, run round to 
the weir quickly — you'll find Tattler 
there.”’ 

“Mr. Tattler? ’’ cried the girl, in as- 
tonishment. 

** Yes, that wretch Mr. Tatiler, as you 
used to call him —well, he’s sitting 
down by the weir, I think, reading a 
novel. Ask him to come down here as 
quickly as he can, and along under the 
bank, so that no one can see him. T’ll 
get him to take my place, and that 
will perplex the old man—so quick, 
Kitty !” 

The girl, evidently much frightened 
at the unlucky result of her little esca- 
pade, was fleeing hurriedly away when 
Bob called after her again —‘‘and I 
say, Kitty, I’ll be hanging about here 
all the afternoon, you know.”’ 

Mr. Tattler must have been chanced 
upon very opportunely, for few seconds 
elapsed before he appeared, coming 
along cautiously under cover of the 
bank, as directed, and quickly reached 
his friend. 

** Sly dog!” said Mr. Tattler, digging 
the unfortunate Bob very violently in 
the ribs, *‘ so this is your little game, is 
it?” 

** Don’t,” said Tyncker viciously ; 
“but I say, Tattler, would you mind 
taking my rod for me a few minutes ? 
Iwon’t be long away. I’m going round 
to the inn 7” 

‘“*I know! ”’ said Tattler sarcastically, 
catching his friend another dig, ‘‘ very 
much round to the inn! —* Miss Kitty 
Dobson’s Entire,’ ch? Oh, Bob, Bob, 
you are a bad lot! I know all about 
it.” - 
‘No you don’t,” said Bob quietly, 
thrusting the rod into Tattler’s hands, 
and then hurriedly departing. 

** And I say, Tattler,” said Bob, turn- 
ing round when he had crept along 
under the bank a few yards, “an old 
gentleman in a rage will be here in 
half a minute. He'll be awfully sur- 
prised to find you here instead of me — 
just keep it up a bit, old chap, will you, 
and don’t let him know it was me, Bob 
Tyncker, that he saw here just now ?” 





‘Right you are,” said Mr. Tattler, 
as readily as possible —‘‘ anything to 
oblige |”’ 

Mr. Tyncker crept on, under cover, 
till he reached the wood, and there dis- 
appeared. His friend climbed the bank, 
peeped over, saw the old gentleman 
coming, and ducked down again. The 
astute Mr. Tattler evidently took in the 
whole situation at once, and settled 
himself down to fish with an air of ex- 
pectant amusement. His first thought 
was to pull up the line, and see what 
bait might be on the hook. When he 
tried to do so, however, it appeared 
that the float was entangled among the 
matted weeds and branches beneath 
the bush, and he could not at once get 
it out. As he struggled with this diffi- 
culty, he indulged in a soliloquy, some- 
what (I faney) as follows : — 

** Well, I am blowed —here’s a rum 
go! Kitty Dobson down here — won- 
der where she hangs out? ‘ A couple 
of days’ fishing!’—Oh Bob, Bob — 
but your quiet fellow is always the 
deepest rascal out, and now he’s in a 
hole —oh woman, lovely woman, what 
scrapes you do get us into! I fancy I 
hear a snorting on the other side of this 
old bank —I doubt it is the ‘old gen- 
tleman in a rage’ —hope it ain’t the 
Old Gentleman himself. I say, Tattler, 
Kitty is prettier than ever! she was 
very much that way when you met 
her up at Cambridge last May, old 
chap — but now !— Heigho!”’ and Mr. 
Tattler stared through his eyeglass at 
the water, in a mock-sentimental way 
that convinced me, in spite of his 
sighs, that he was quite heart-whole ; 
but that, on occasion, he might well 
call forth the epithet of ‘that wretch 
Mr. Tatiler.”’ 

A few moments afterwards, the “ old 
gentleman,” flushed and heated to the 
last degree, rushed up on to the top of 
the bank. With great surprise I recog- 
nized him; it was a Mr. Dobson, a 
retired city merchant, whom I had 
known fairly well in years gone by. 

**Hello!’’? said Dobson, breathless 
and angry. 

“Hello!” responded Mr. Tattler, 
without looking round, and busying 
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himself more than ever with the float 
and the bush. 

** Hello I say,’ repeated Mr. Dobson 
more fiercely, as he saw the other 
pay so little attention to him; ‘ look 
here, sir, you—you fellow there — Mr. 
Tyncker —I must have a word with 
you. Come up here, sir !”’ 

To this command Mr. Tattler paid not 
the slightest heed. Sitting calmly at 
the foot of the bank, his knees, drawn 
up inside his arms, almost touching his 
chin, I could see that he was hugging 
himself (but with an imperturbable 
countenance) on the old gentleman’s 
mistake. **Say on, Macduff!’ he said, 
in a sort of stage aside. 

**Confound you, sir,” said Mr. Dob- 
son, stamping with rage, *‘ will you 
come up here ?’?—and by way of en- 
forcing his words he pitched a tuft of 
grass which happened to be lying on the 
bank, down at the supposed Mr. Bob 
Tyneker. 

Whether the old gentleman intended 
precisely to hit his mark I do not know ; 
but the tuft of grass caught Tattler 
fairly on the back of the head. The 
small blue boating-cap (First -Trinity 
boat-colors, as I believe) which he was 
wearing was sent forward over his eyes, 
while the dry mould adhering to the 
roots on the grass was littered about 
over his shoulders and down the back 
of his neck. 

**Confound you, sir,’? exclaimed Mr. 
Tattler in his turn, springing up and 
holding the rod in one hand while he 
waved the other in eloquent expostula- 
tion, ‘**what do you mean by this ? 
You come down here, making enough 
row to scare all the fish fora mile down 
the river ; you yell at me by the name 
of Tyncker, whereas I am called Tat- 
tler ; and when I don’t answer to your 
confounded blandishments, you pitch 
clods of earth at me. If I was a friend 
or acquaintance of yours it might be 
different ; but, as a matter of fact, I 
don’t know you from Adam —what do 
you want, sir, eh ?”’ 

This was getting the whip-hand of 
poor Mr. Dobson with a vengeance. 
The dismay with which he had been 
contemplating Tattler was intensified as 
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he was thus summarily called to account 
for his violence. 

‘* Another one at it!” he said in 
amaze. ‘‘ [made amistake — I thought 
you was some one else — a Mr. Tyncker, 
in fact, from Cambridge ; I must have 
been misled by your wearing the same 
sort of clothes as he often does — that 
blue coat, and those queer checked 
trousers (their college boat-colors, as a 
matter of fact, is what both the young 
fellows were wearing). 

Mr. Tattler saw his way to a small 
joke, and sacrifice. his present advan- 
tage to get at it. 

* Tyncker, of Cambridge ?” he said 
meditatively ; ‘“‘I think I know the 
name —is he a Trinity man, do you 
know ?”? 

A suppressed chuckle from behind a 
rhododendron bush in my immediate 
vicinity betrayed to me the fact that 
Mr. Tyucker had contrived to add him- 
self as a spectator to this little scene, 
and that he enjoyed Tattler’s witticism 
immensely. 

** Yes, he is a Trinity man,” said the 
old gentleman, recovering his wits and 
his anger at the same time. ‘‘One of 
those rascally undergraduates who go 
rampaging about all over the country, 
looking about for a pretty girl to make 
love to. You are one of them yourself, 
I see very well ; I have to 4sk you what: 
you mean by your extraordinary con- 
duct just now ?” 

“What conduct?” asked Tattler, 
opening his eyes in genuine amazement. 

** Why, kissing my niece and all the 
rest of it, if you want to know,” 
shouted Mr. Dobson. 

‘*But I have done nothing of the 
sort; don’t know your niece. I say, 
you are coming it rather strong, you 
know,”’ expostulated Tattler. 

“You didn’t?’ ejaculated the old 
man, staggered by the other’s apparent 
honesty in what he said ; ‘*‘ why, I saw 
you myself, out of my study window 
yonder. With a twenty-horse-power 
telescope, sir, I saw you, as distinctly 
as I do now.” 

*“*Confound that fellow Bob,’ said 
poor Tattler, aside ; ‘‘ here’s a deuce of 
a hole he’s put me in. I can only 
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assure you, sir, that you are entirely 
mistaken.”’ 

‘* I’m nothing of the sort,’’ said Dob- 
son, as testily as ever ; “* how could I be, 
with a twenty-horse-power telescope ? 
My niece’s back was turned towards 
me, I know; but I’ll swear that her 
cheek and that blue coat of yours were 
not a hair’s breadth apart, for two or 
three minutes at least.’’ (As a matter 
of fact, the young lady’s head had been 
crushed against Mr. Bob Tyncker’s 
maply bosom for fully three minutes ; 
and a dark-blue sleeve had been passed 
around her waist meanwhile — and that 
must have shown up well against her 
light dress, through a telescope at half- 
a-mile distance.) ‘* And then,’’ con- 
tinued the old gentleman, ‘“‘ when you 
saw me coming, you bolted down this 
bank, and here I find you.” 

‘You are entirely mistaken,’ said 
Tattler angrily. ‘I did not bolt down 
this bank because I saw you coming. I 
certainly spoke to a young lady just 
now, Miss Kitty Dobson —I have the 
honor of her acquaintance —met her 
up at Cambridge last May.” 

‘* How do you account for her head 
being against your blue coat ?”’ put in 
the old gentleman dryly. 

**T tell you it wasn’t!” said Tattler 
desperately. ‘* Look here, sir, you saw 
me through a telescope, you say ?”’ 

** Certainly,’ responded Dobson, be- 
coming a little perplexed, ‘‘ through a 
telescope of enormous power, too.” 

** Are you accustomed to the use of a 
very powerful telescope, may I ask ?”’ 

** N—no— not very ; in fagt, I have 
only just got it, and was trying it for 
the first time, this morning, when I saw 
you.” 

‘** Just so,’’ replied Mr. Tattler tri- 
umphantly ; ‘I see now ! — (saved, by 
Jove, and get Bob out of the pickle, 
and keep Kitty out of a row, too) ! 
You know telescopes make things look 
very much closer, don’t they ? —that’s 
the use of em. F’r instance, a church 
five miles away looks only fifty yards 
off, when you stick your telescope on to 
it, don’t it ?”’ 

** Certainly,” replied Mr. Dobson 
again, still more perplexed, and incau- 
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tiously answering Tattler’s 
questions. 

** Well, sir, — (if I don’t get a cham- 
pagne lunch out of old Tyncker for 
this, I’m a Dutchman) — that just shows 
the danger of using such terribly strong 
instruments on short ranges, when you 
ain’t used to ’em; they make things 
look so close. Now, suppose your niece 
was two yards away from me, in a 
direct line, you will understand — side- 
ways, of course, it don’t have this effect 
—why, of course, that powerful tele- 
scope makes her look as if she was 
fairly crushed right up against me. 
Surely you will understand that clearly 
enough ? -It is the simplest thing in 
the world,” concluded Mr. Tattler, sol- 
emnly staring at the other through his 
eyeglass, ‘‘and is well known to the 
great astronomers at Cambridge. They 
always take it into account in making 
observations. Really you ought to be 
more careful, sir.”’ 

‘““God bless my soul!’ ejaculated 
the old gentleman, fairly staggered. 

A smothered roar of laughter from 
the rhododendrons, where Mr. Bob 
Tyncker was doubtlessly in raptures 
over his friend’s astuteness, reached 
my ears ; but the others did not appear 
to notice it. The old gentleman was, 
in fact, staring at the unmoved Tattler 
as if he were some new and curious 
type of life now for the first time 
brought beneath his notice. I knew 
Dobson fairly well, and guessed the 
truth. He had been staggered by Tat- 
tler’s impudence and not by his astro- 
nomical explanation. Tattler had made 
a dire mistake, and I was convinced 
that my old friend was only seeking to 
devise a plan by which he could hoist 
him with his own petard. 

This conviction became a certainty 
when the old gentleman, after saying 
many handsome things by way of apol- 
ogy for his late behavior, ended by 
inviting the young undergraduate “to 
lunch, at half past one, sharp.”?’ But I 
heard Tyncker swearing to himself be- 
low his breath as he listened to an invi- 
tation which he would have given his 
ears to receive himself, and which ap- 
peared to rouse all his latent jealousy 
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of his friend ; for Tattler evidently 
made no secret of his admiration for 
Miss Kitty. 

The old gentleman went away towards 
the wood, I presume to find his niece. 
Mr. Tyncker thereupon also took his 
departure in rather sulky silence and 
without addressing Tattler ; and Tattler 
himself, being evidently a keen and 
practised fisherman, again directed his 
attention to the refractory float. 

He got it free at last, and pulled up 
the line to see what bait Tyncker had 
been fishing with. As he drew it 
towards him he gave a low whistle of 
comical surprise ; ** Well, I am blowed,”’ 
he said, as he looked at the thing dan- 
gling on the end of the line ; ‘+ a salmon- 
fly, by all that’s extraordinary! No 
wonder we didn’t get a bite. Whata 
queer chap old Tyncker is, to be sure. 
I think I’ll take the liberty of changing 
his tackle and going to have a try in 
the weir-pool with a big lob-worm.”’ 

As he gathered the things together 
and was departing, he met Mr. Dobson 
coming back. 

“Caught anything ?”’ said Dobson 
amicably. 

‘*N—no,” said poor Tattler, hur- 
riedly pushing past, and concealing the 
unlucky salmon-fly in his hand, at the 
imminent risk of running the hook into 
his fingers, ‘‘ the fish don’t seem on the 
feed here ; I’m going to try in the weir. 
(Confound that fellow Tyncker !) ” 

Dobson let him pass on without fur- 
ther comment, for in pausing to talk 
the red signal which was still flying on 
the dead tree had caught his attention. 
** Wonder who put that up there ?”’ he 
seemed to say to himself. He managed 
to grasp the lowest corner, and, with a 
vigorous tug, down came the handker- 
chief. Mr. Dobson examined the cor- 
ners in search of a name —and found 
one. “RR. Tyneker!” he read aloud, 


** then it was that young scoundrel, after 
all.” 

He stuffed the handkerchief into his 
pocket, and strode away with an air of 
determination that boded ill for all par- 
ties concerned in the deception of which 
he had been the victim. 
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III. 
LUNCH. 

I HAD determined to let Mr. Tyncker 
know that his proceedings of the morn- 
ing were no secret, and that I strongly 
disapproved of them. For in Mr. Dob- 
son’s niece, the young lady addressed 
as ‘* Kitty? by Mr. Tyncker (my mem- 
ory being jogged by seeing her uncle), 
I had recognized the orphan daughter 
of my poor old friend John Dobson. 
She had been a little chit of a thing 
when I had last seen her, but I knew 
she had no one in the world to take care 
of her now but this one old bachelor 
uncle ; and, if I judged rightly, she was 
treating him with athoughtlessness and 
disobedience which rendered her situa- 
tion a dangerous one. So I determined 
to speak to Mr. Tyncker very seriously 
— give him a piece of my mind, in fact. 

The opportunity presently arose as 
we were taking lunch together. Tat- 
tler had started some time before to 
take his meal at Mr. Dobson’s house in 
accordance with the invitation he had 
received, and, in blissful ignorance of 
the reception he was likely to meet 
with, had been chaffing his friend un- 
mercifully as to the unscrupulous way 
in which he intended to push his own 
cause with the young lady; and 
Tyncker, after eating for some time in 
depressed silence, commenced to search 
his pockets for his handkerchief. 

** You left it, I am afraid, on that old 
dead tree,’ I said. 

Tyncker started in surprise. 

“And it has now fallen into the 
hands of Mr. Dobson,’’ I continued ; 
‘it had your name on the corner, I 
believe.”’ 

The young fellow looked across at me 
in great dismay as I spoke, and then 
stiffened himself suddenly. 

‘May I inquire how you came to 
learn all this, Mr. Mildenhall?’ he 
asked, sitting very upright, and pro- 
nouncing my name, as he always did, 
totally wrong — he and Tattler had seen 
it in the visitors’ book, and accordingly 
pronounced it as it was written — and I 
had been too weak to correct them. 

“*T know all about your proceedings 
of this morning,’’ I said severely and. 
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ignoring his question, ‘‘and I must tell 
you that I am a friend of Mr. Dobson 
and of his niece, and that I feel a deep 
interest in her welfare. Now, don’t 
you think you are acting in a very 
unstraightforward manner, arranging 
these clandestine meetings with this 
young lady in this way, against the 
wishes of her natural guardian ?”’ 

** No, I don’t!” said Tyncker, still 
more stiffly; ‘‘the old gentleman — 
you say you know all about it, so there 
is no need for explanations — may pre- 
vent my coming to his house, no doubt, 
but I don’t see why that is to prevent 
my seeing and speaking to—to the 
young lady who lives with him.”’ 

** Perhaps not,’’ I persisted, bent on 
inculeating my moral. ‘ But you are 
leading her on to a course of action evi- 
dently in direct opposition to her guar- 
dian’s wishes. She may, or she may 
not, be inclined herself to act as you are 
inducing her to; no doubt, you are the 
only person in the world for whom she 
would consent to act thus. I make no 
remarks about that ; still, it is a course 
that no honorably minded girl ought to 
ind——” 

“You lie, sir!’’? shouted Mr. Bob 
Tyncker, starting up as he spoke ,; 
** Kitty is an angel ; in the whole world 
there is no one so loyal and true as she 
is—I beg your pardon —no doubt you 
mean all right,’? he went on, sobering 
down and then speaking rather miser- 
ably, ** but we are very unfortunate ; 
all the world seems against us ; and we 
have no one to advise us. Look here, 
Mr. Mildenhall, you seem té know so 
much about us, and you are a friend of 
the family, you say ; I had better tell 
you the whole story, and then, perhaps, 
you won’t judge us so harshly, and 
might even help us a little in some 
way.”’ 

I made a deprecatory motion ; but 
the miserable young fellow was already 
launching into his little tale. 

**T am a poor sort of fellow, I know, 
not worthy of her — Kitty, I mean —I 
know, but you see, she and I have hit 
it off somehow together —a long time 
ago now —and we have sworn never to 
part, and all that. Well, her father 
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died some years ago, and left an insane 
sort of will, by which Kitty was to 
remain single till she was twenty ; and 
then her hand was to be politely offered 
in marriage to some fat, bald-headed 
old curmudgeon in London, a friend of 
her father’s, and a confirmed bachelor 
—an old buffer called Mynall” (me, by 
Jove, I thought with a start of surprise, 
as a certain clause in poor old John 
Dobson’s will, laughed at by me at the 
time, and long since forgotten, was thus 
forcibly recalled to my mind). 

‘Is he going to urge the claim ?”’ I 
asked quickly. 

**7T don’t know!” said Bob, a little 
irritably. ‘* And there’s the difficulty. 
The old, money-grubbing brute i 
(oh, hang it; to be spoken of like that! 
—‘ is so wrapped up in his business, 
that I believe he has forgotten all about 
the whole matter” — (quite true !)— 
‘** has never even troubled to come and 
see Kitty, she says, all these years”? — 
(true, true!)—‘*and of course Kitty 
can’t go running after him ——” 

‘* Why not try and get the uncle, Mr. 
Dobson, to do something in the mat- 
ter ?”’’ I asked, beginning to feel the 
pricking of my conscience under Mr. 
Tyncker’s plain way of speaking. 

** There again !”’ said Tyncker plain- 
tively ; ‘*we fell in love with one an- 
other — Kitty and I did, I mean— 
before we knew anything about that 
insane will, and old Dobson got his back 
up about it—I mean,” suddenly re- 
membering that I professed to be a 
friend of that irreverently spoken of 
gentleman — ‘* Mr. Dobson got very 
angry about it ; because it seems that if 
the directions in the will are not carried 
out, a lot of Kitty’s money (not that we 
care about that) has to go tothe Meth- 
odists, and old Dob— Mr. Dobson I 
mean — hates them like poison ; and so 
he is too much engaged in keeping me 
out of the premises, and trying to pre- 
vent me from seeing Kitty, to do any- 
thing else; but he can’t preven it,’ 
said Mr. Tyncker, rather excitedly, “‘ he 
hasn’t any right to, you know ; and that 
is what Kitty and I both say,” —as if 
that was a clincher indeed. 

‘When is the young lady twenty ?” 























I asked, generous resolutions beginning 
to come forward in my mind. 

‘To-day !’’ said Bob readily, ‘‘ and 
that is why I want specially to see her, 
—to find out whether that old fellow 
Mynall has been down here yet. If he 
knew Kitty, and what a—a—a jolly 
girl she is” (selecting his very superla- 
tive adjective from the whole stock at 
his disposal) ** he wouldn’t be five min- 
utes overdue, I know, in spite of his 
money bags.”’ 

My conscience pricked me more and 
more. I spoke up, and let Mr. Bob 
Tyncker know (to his consternation, I 
fancy) that I was “that old curmud- 
geon Mynall,’’ and that I should go and 
see Miss Kitty that very afternoon. 


Iv. 
AFTERNOON. 

I HAD stated my intention of going to 
see Miss Kitty, clearly enough, but in 
doing so I had no very fixed idea as to 
what I should do when I did see her, 
and in fact I was entirely nonplussed 
by the whole situation. I determined 
to retire to my hammock and _ think 
over matters in general. 

As I lay there, swinging lightly over 
the water, and with the distant sound 
of the weir lulling my senses pleas- 
antly, it is not to be wondered at that 
I fell into dreamy reverie. Old half- 
forgotten recollections came thronging 
upon me; of little flaxen-haired Kitty, 
whom I used to torment, and laugh- 
ingly ask to be my little wyfie, nearly a 
dozen years ago, when I was a blither- 
hearted man than I am now, and she 
was a little chit of ten; of her father, 
my old friend John Dobson, who used 
to say in his sober, business way, ‘* And 
so she shall be, Mildenhall, if I can 
help you, and you care to have her 
when she is grown up;” of that 
quaintly touching clause in poor Dob- 
son’s will, by which he had done all 
that lay in his power to help me. And 
I, engrossed in turning over money in 
the city, had clean forgotten all about 
her ! 

I was aroused by the sound of voices, 
and looked round; there, in the very 
identical place where Mr. Bob Tyncker 
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had done his extremely futile fishing in 
the morning, he and Kitty were sitting 
and talking. 

‘And so the old fellow—and a 
queer old fellow he is, too,’? Mr. Bob 
was saying, “‘will be round at the 
house this very afternoon, to see about 
claiming your hand.” 

‘*Oh, Bob!” said Kitty, trembling. 

‘“‘T say, Kitty,’ said Bob mischiev- 
ously, ‘*suppose he really wants to 
stick to his old idea of making you his 
little wyfie, eh? What shall you do 
then ?” 

“Oh, Bob, don’t,” said poor Kitty ; 
‘“*he has been such a bugbear to me 
lately that — that ”” * that there is a 
danger of a young lady shedding tears 
at the very mention of his name,’ I 
thought to myself grimly, for Kitty did 
not seem able to complete the sentence 
herself. 

‘Never mind, Kitty,’ said poor 
Bob, hugging her tenderly. “I ama 
brute to have suggested such an idea. 
If he don’t refuse to have you, why, you 
will just have to refuse him, you know ; 
and that will bring the whole matter to 
the usual way of doing things, from a 
young lady point of view, you see.” 

“So it will!’’ said Kitty, brighten- 
ing up once more—‘“ but Bob, then 
the five thousand pounds will have to 
go to the Methodist chapel; and that 
is just the very thing that has been 
making uncle so terribly savage.”’ 

“Let him be!” said Bob stoutly, 
‘it won’t hurt us after to-day ; you 
will be free then, you see, and can 
marry whoever you like. And we have 
plenty to set up housekeeping on, be- 
tween us, without the beastly five thou 
—let him be angry, if he likes.” 

** And so he is, sir,’’ shouted Mr. 
Dobson suddenly, poking his head over 
the top of the bank, to the dismay of 
the young people below (really he star- 
tled me too, for in my rather dreamy 
state I had not seen him coming). 

**So he is! It would make a saint 
savage, to be set at defiance in this 
way. I begin to think —— ” address- 
ing poor Tyncker in a voice that made 
me jump, and coming down the bank 
as he spoke. 
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“Stop!” I called out, rising hastily 
in my hammock. 

Splish ! Somebody had fallen into 
the water. 

Me, by Jove, and so I began striking 
out lustily on all sides, with hands, 
feet, fingers, elbows (eyelashes even, 1 
fancy, looking back at it now —I can- 
not exactly call myself a swimmer), 
struggling away, and getting my boots 


above water more frequently than my | 


head, I am afraid (I wished I had 
signed my will), till I was suddenly 
grasped by the collar firmly. 

“Keep cool,” said my young friend, 


Bob Tyncker, authoritatively (for he it | 
was), nimbly swimming on his back | 


with two legs and one arm, and draw- 
ing me after him with the other. 
** Keep cool; I’ve got you all right!” 

“Cool it is!’ I thought to myself, 
my spirits reviving as I felt myself 
towed along — right across the river ! 
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from a like fate. I saw his face disap- 
pearing beneath the water ; I heard the 
despairing cry of Kitty from the bank ; 
and, leaving go my own hold with one 
hand, I thrust ‘down and caught the poor 
fellow’s collar, and turned a remarkably 
wild eye to the onlookers. The old 
gentleman was helplessly shouting and 
running to and fro ; but I saw his niece 
|rapidly unknotting from her waist that 
heavy scarf of gold which she had worn 
all day ; then, like a flash of fire in the 
sunlight, one end leaped out at me. 
| Well thrown! The embroidered fringe 
‘fell across the branches and over my 
wrist. Quick as thought I had quitted 
my useless clutch on the yielding twigs, 
and with a convulsive leap in the water 
had got a double turn of the scarf about 
| my wrist ; and, as it stretched across 
‘the palm of my hand towards the 
shore, I closed a frantic grip upon it. 

| Of course I went under, but with a 





For Bob, it seems, like a retriever (he | | mind fully made up upon two points — 
certainly swam as well as one), would | | that nothing but death should tear me 
not condescend to lay me anywhere but from my hold on that scarf (of course 
at the very feet of his mistress. The | “not !), and that if ever I was to be 
“wash”? from his powerful strokes | "pulled out alive, Tyncker should come 
kept sweeping over my face, and/|too. The left hand was responsible for 
caused me to swallow, in unexpected the first resolution, the right hand for 


gulps, a terrible amount of water; but 
the encouraging cries of Mr. 


heard them now and again, as my ears 
happened to get above water), and 
presently I saw branches all about me 
—we were steering in between the 
bushes. 

** There at last! hurra 
whelming rush of water across, my face 
cut short my self-gratulation ; I was 
fairly wnder in fact. 


me, that 1 was driving down under the 
dipping bush. But a spasmodic jerk 
from Tyncker brought me to the top 
once more, and as I T gasped for breath, | 
I heard his voice : 

‘*Shift for yousselt ~~oateh hold of 
the bush — I’m going!” 

I caught the branches as high up as 
possible, and got a glance behind me. 
Tyncker was not only going —he was 
gone, driving down under. the bush, 
having sacrificed himself to keep me 


Dobson | 
and Miss Kitty sounded above me (I) 


” an over- | 


And the remark- | 
ably unpleasant thought flashed upon) 


the second ; so with both I held on as 
tightly as might be, and away I went 
under the bush. I don’t know how 
long I held my breath—an age, I 
fancy ; and then a rush of fire swept 
;across my vision. I was “gone”? (it 
struck me forcibly). 

| A burning, exhilarating sensation in 
my throat, and a sound of a voice 
‘speaking, as it seemed, many miles 
away. 

The voice drew close to me at a 
bound, and opening my eyes I saw 
‘some one stooping over me, brandy- 
‘flask in hand, and an expression of 
horror on his face. That expression 
instantly vanished as he caught my 
| gaze. 
¥ ‘This one is all right, 
‘coming round fast. Here, 
‘flask and give Tyncker some more 
‘brandy ! Cheer up ; he will be all right 
too in a minute.”’ 
| Tvneker! That was anameI knew 
surely ? Some suspicious sounds in 


he is 


Kitty 3 
take the 











my immediate neighborhood caused me 
to turn my head feebly in the direc- 
tion whence they were proceeding ; and 
then I knew everything. Of course! 
we had been in the river and had been 
pulled out again! For there on his 
back, even as I lay on mine, lay Mr. 
Bob Tyncker ; and on her knees beside 
him, bending low over his face, was 
Miss Kitty Dobson. And the golden 
scarf (sadly changed for the worse) lay 
midway between us. 

One glance was sufficient to assure 
me that Mr. Bob Tyncker was nearly 
as far advanced on the road to recovery 
as I was myself, and that Miss Kitty 
held a most exalted opinion of his late 
exploit ; and that she was, by words and 
in other ways still more engaging, try- 
ing to let him know it. They made a 
pretty picture. 

But the old gentleman’s face grew 
cloudy as he looked at it. He leant 
over me in irritated silence, brandy- 
flask in hand, and I thought it was time 
to speak. 

‘“‘How are you, Dobson?” I said 
with a faint smile. “I am afraid you 
don’t recognize me in this draggled con- 
dition, but ” 

** Why so it is!’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman. ‘It’s Mildenhall! Why, 
how:do you come to be down here? I 
say,’’ he continued in a sort of stage 
whisper, and with a troubled look at 
the others ; ** I am very giad you have 
come ; I’m half afraid, as it is, you are 
too late.” 

‘*Too late for what ?”’ I asked, try- 
ing to sit up, and presently succeeding. 

“Why that!” he whispered testily, 
and nodding his head in a disturbed 
way in the direction of the young 
couple. ‘* Man, don’t you recollect you 
were to have the first say in that sort of 
thing?” 

‘So I was,” I rejoined ; “and the 
present will be a very good time for 





beginning. I will speak to Kitty at 
once.”’ 


**Good!”’ said Mr. Dobson, looking 
much relieved at my alacrity and call- 
ing the young lady. ‘Come here, 
Kitty ; this gentleman here wants to 
speak to you. Mr. Mildenhall, Kitty,”’ 
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he explained grimly, seeing how reluc- 
tantly the girl left her charge in order 
to come to us. 

Her sunny face that had been flushed 
with the pleasure and excitement of 
coaxing the lucky Bob back to life, 
grew white (I much regret to be obliged 
to say) as she heard my name. It was 
a very limp hand that I managed to 
get hold of and shake as heartily as I 
could. 

** You see that I have lost no time 
in coming down to see you, Kitty,’ I 
said, holding her hand the while, and 
thinking it best to plunge at once in 
medias res. ** You reach the age of 
twenty to-day, don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said poor Kitty faintly, and 
trying feebly to get her hand away ; but 
I still held on. 

‘** There is something in a certain will 
which concerns you and me ; I want to 
talk to you about it.”’ 

** Yes ?”? whispered poor Miss Kitty, 
still more faintly, and with another fee- 
ble and futile attempt to draw her hand 
from mine; ** would not some other 
time — when you are dry ?” 

** No, my dear,’ I said (I am a grim 
old bachelor enough, in an ordinary 
way, and that last expression slipped 
out quite involuntarily, and must be put 
down to my half-drowned condition), 
‘**T would rather do it now. You are a 
very pretty girl, and a very brave and 
clever one ; and you have just saved 
my life with your scarf, as I realize very 
plainly, so that you will always hold a 
very dear place in my heart. And so I 
come to the conclusion’? —I couldn’t . 
help pausing a moment to enjoy her 
consternation — ** that I will have noth- 
ing more to do with you or your hand, 
however earnestly you may offer it to 
me ’’? —letting it go at last. ‘I reject 
you entirely, and hand you over to that 
young villain (whom I hope to call my 
friend for the rest of my life) Mr. Bob 
Tyncker.” 

It was a queer way of dving things, 
no doubt, and has (as I have said be- 
fore) occasioned a good deal of head- 
shaking among people who do not know 
the whole story ; but I flatter myself it 








was both neat and effectual. 
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1 was very much surprised by the 
effect of my words upon Mr. Dobson. 
(But it appears that Tyncker had known 
him for a very long time, and had 
always been a prime favorite of his, 
while Kitty was as the very apple of his 
eye.) He ran hastily over to the young 
gentleman, where he had been left 
lying alone on his back disconsolately 
enough all this time, and shook him 
furiously by the hand. 

“You hear what my friend Milden- 
hallsays ? I cordially agree with every 
word of it; you are an obstinate young 
villain — you are a fine fellow, Mr. Bob 
Tyncker ; and Kitty is the prettiest and 
bravest girl in the country —and the 
wilfullest. Mildenhall won’t have her 
at any price, so you will have to take 
her yourself, and a fine pair you will 
make —a couple of wilful young rogues. 
I think,’ continued the old gentleman, 
looking fondly round as he spoke, at his 
niece, who stood midway between Bob 
and me in shy uncertainty as to what to 
do, ** that we ought to have a big dinner 
to-night, to rub the edge off our late 
quarrels ; and we’ll have up that young 
fellow Tattler as well. I roasted him 
so heavily at lunch that I should like to 
see how he feels now.”’ 

How Tattler had been “roasted” I 
learnt later on in the afternoon. He 
poked his head in at the door of the 
smoking-room where I was smoking a 
meditative pipe. 

‘“*Seen Bob Tyncker lately?” he 
asked, 

** Not just lately,’’ I said (not quite 
truthfully I am afraid, for I kgew per- 
fectly well where Bob was to be found 
at that very moment, but I felt that 
Tattler would be more in the way than 
ever, just then). 

He came in, and presently spoke 
again. 

‘*T say, that old gentleman that I 
went to lunch with to-day is a queer 
sort of customer, I think; couldn’t 
make him out a bit. He was jolly 


enough at lunch — friendly and all that ; 
but I rather thought he was trying a 
little humbug on me, now and then.” 

‘In what way ?”’ I asked, rather in- 
terested. 
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**Oh, all sorts of ways; bout tele- 
scopes chiefly though ; wanting to know 
if you could see through a brick wall 
with them, and that sort of thing, you 
know. I’m never sure,’’ said Mr. Tat- 
tler, fixing his eyeglass in his eye and 
looking at me very inquiringly through 
it, “‘ whether, when people try that sort 
of talk on you, they are not trying to 
humbug you. What do you think ? ”’ 

‘“¢ My dear fellow,” I rejoined, I fear 
a little dryly, ‘I know Mr. Dobson 
pretty well, and I really don’t think he 
would try anything of the sort on any 
one —unless, perhaps, they had been 
treating him previously to a little of the 
same thing.”’ 

Upon my word, I don’t believe he 
grasped my meaning. At any rate, at 
dinner that night at Mr. Dobson’s he 
showed not the slightest sign of dis- 
comfiture ; on the contrary, he was in 
what he himself called “very great 
form,’’ and more than once drew from 
poor Kitty the epithet, ‘‘ You wreteh, 
Mr. Tattler !”’ 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? 

BisHop BUTLER has well remarked 
that ‘** probability is the guide of life,” 
and, assuredly, if it be our guide in all 
practical concerns, in a still more sig- 
nificant sense it may be claimed as the 
source of the greater part of human 
knowledge. Indeed, in a rapid survey 
of the field of astronomy we are tempted 
to affirm, not merely that the theory of 
probability is of the utmost service to 
us, but that it is almost our sole method 
of discovering the truth. This will not 
seem a paradox to any one who will 
reflect that there is hardly an astronom- 
ical doctrine, even of the most ele- 
mentary kind, of which it might not be 
said that our belief in it depends simply 
on the fact that its truth is, in a high 
degree, more probable than its false- 
hood. To those who are accustomed to 
apply the doctrine of probabilities habit- 
ually and, indeed, almost unconsciously, 
it affords the readiest touchstone by 





which many fallacious scientific notions 
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can be dissipated. Let me give an 
illustration of what I mean. In the 
first book about astronomy which I 
read in my boyhood there was a glow- 
ing description of an_ investigation 
which at one time seemed to have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. I 
allude to the discovery, or the alleged 
discovery I should rather say, of a cer- 
tain ** central sun,’’ about which it was 
believed or stated that all the bodies in 
the universe revolved. This marvel- 
lous centre was becomingly located in 
the Pleiades — indeed, if I remember 
aright, it was actually identified with 
the star Alcyone. The doctrine was 
certainly a splendid and captivating one, 
but it was too good to be true. No one 
ever hears anything about the central 
sun hypothesis nowadays, and _ that, 
perhaps, for the simple reason that it 
stood condemned on the face of it by 
the theory of probabilities. It is wholly 
unnecessary at this time of day to at- 
tempt to appraise the value of the 
observations by which an astronomer, 
justly esteemed for other labors, de- 
monstrated, or thought he had demon- 
strated, the existence of a “central 
sun.” Even if the apparent move- 
ments of certain stars offered quite 
unequivocal testimony (which, indeed, 
was by no means the case) to show that 
they were revolving around Alcyone, 
still it is obvious, on a little considera- 
tion, that even this famous star could 
not be regarded as the centre of the 
whole universe without doing unwar- 
rantable violence to all notions of prob- 
ability. For just look at the facts in 
their due proportion. Alcyone, no 
doubt, is a star of magnificent dimen- 
sions. It may be a hundred or a thou- 
sand times more massive and more 
brilliant than our sun. Aleyone is so 
remote from the earth that the light 
which now arrives at our eyes even 
though it speeds on its way at the rate 
of one hundred and eighty thousand 
miles a second, has not improbably 
taken a century, or more than a cen- 
tury, to reach us. The Pleiades form 
a cluster of bright stars almost unique 
in their interest; and these circum- 
stances might certainly render the no- 
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tion that there lay the centre of the 
universe highly attractive to the imagi- 
nation and perhaps even quite plausi- 
ble. But the theory of probabilities at 
once upsets the whole doctrine when 
the facts are viewed in their proper 
light. No doubt the theory of proba- 
bilities has nothing to say against Alcy- 
one in comparison with any other star 
visible in the heavens, but what it does 
say is that it would be utterly prepos- 
terous to imagine that any one of the 
stars in the visible firmament could be 
the central sun around which all the 
bodies in the universe revolved. For 
summon up to your imagination the 
most distant star that can be seen with 
the unaided eye. Then think of the 
minutest star that our most potent tele- 
scope can disclose. Think of the tini- 
est stellar point of light which could 
possibly be depicted on the most sensi- 
tive photographic plate after hours ot 
exposure to the heavens. Think, in- 
deed, of the very remotest star which, 
by any conceivable device, can be ren- 
dered perceptible to our consciousness. 
Doubtless that star is thousands of bil- 
lions of miles from the earth ; doubt- 
less the light from it requires thousands 
of years, and some astronomers have 
said millions of years, to span the abyss 
which intervenes between our globe 
and those distant regions. But, never- 
theless, there is a certain number of 
miles, even though we know it not, at 
which the remotest stars known to us 
must lie. I do not speak of the most 
distant star which the universe may 
possibly contain; I only refer to the 
most distant star that we can possibly 
bring within our ken. Imagine a great 
sphere to be described with its centre 
at our earth, and with a radius extend- 
ing all the way from the earth to this 
last star knowable by man. Every star 
that we can see, every star whose ex- 
istence becomes disclosed to us on our 
photographs, lies inside this sphere ; as 
to the orbs which may lie outside that 
sphere we can know nothing by direct 
observation. The imagination doubt- 
less suggests with irresistible emphasis, 
that this outer region is also occupied 
by stars and nebule, suns and worlds, 
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in the same manner as the interior of 
that mighty sphere whose contents are 
more or less accessible to our scrutiny. 
It would do utter violence to our no- 
tions of the law of continuity to assume 
that all the existent matter in the uni- 
verse happened to lie inside this 
sphere ; we need only mention such a 
supposition before we dismiss it as 
wholly indefensible. I do not now 
make any attempt to express the num- 
ber of miles in the diameter of the 
sphere which limits the extent of space 
known directly to man, What that 
number may be is quite immaterial for 
our present purpose. But the point 
that I specially want to bring out is 
that the volume occupied by this stu- 
pendous globe, which includes within it 
all possible visible material, must be 
but a speck when compared with the 
space which contains it. Think of the 
water in the Atlantic Ocean, and think 
of the water in a single drop. As the 
drop is to the Atlantic Ocean so is the 
sphere which we have been trying to 
conceive in the boundless extent of 
space. <As far as we know it would 
seem that there could be quite as many 
of such spheres in space as there are 
drops of water in the Atlantic Ocean. 
And, in all probability, these other 
spheres throughout space are tenanted 
by stars, svstems, and galaxies just as 
grand in themselves, just as imposing 
in their collocations, and just as over- 
whelming in their myriads as are those 
which lie within that one particular 
sphere of which alone we know any- 
thing with certainty. Provided with 
this conception, we see at once that the 
doctrine of a visible central sun is an 
absurdity. As to whether there may 
be some central sun somewhere or 
other I can express no opinion, save 
that I do not see any reason whatever 
to think that such a body should exist. 
But we may feel practically certain, ac- 
cording to all rational grounds of prob- 
ability, that even if there were a central 
sun in the universe, it would not lie 
within our ken. Suppose that in the 


wide extent of the Atlantic Ocean there 
was one individual diatom of a specially 
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one species with its myriad individuals, 
but one solitary specimen of a particu- 
lar microscopic organism, which hap- 
pened to flourish somewhere or other in 
the North or South Atlantic Ocean at 
some depth or other from the surface. 
Suppose that absolutely nothing further 
was known as to the whereabouts of 
this individual object, it might, for any- 
thing we could tell, lie beneath a 
mighty ice-floe in the Arctic regions ; 
it might be miles deep in the Carib- 
bean Sea; it might be basking on the 
surface in the equatorial regions ; it 
might be tossed in the surf on the 
shores of St. Helena; it might be 
floating at the mouth of the Amazons ; 
it might be off the Cape of Good 
Hope, or amid the Antarctic icebergs. 
Would any reasonable man who desired 
to obtain that unique and extraordinary 
specimen for his collection imagine 
that if he went down to the coast of 
Cornwall and lifted a single drop from 
the Atlantic he would have such incon- 
ceivably good fortune as to find in it 
this rare diatom of which but a single 
individual existed throughout the mil- 
lions of cubic miles of water which 
compose that mighty ocean? Of 
course, the mere statement of such a 
‘ase is sufficient to show its absurdity. 
But the improbability that the ardent 
naturalist would secure the prize in the 
way I have described is not one whit 
greater than the improbability that, 
even if there were a central sun, it 
should lie within the domain of our 
scrutiny. 

There is another line of reasoning by 

which the theory of probability will 

often give us invaluable information, 

which is not this time merely of a neg- 

ative kind. There are many instances 

which might be taken of the principles 

now to be employed. I shall, however, 

alopt that particular one which pre- 

sents, perhaps, the greatest interest to 

astronomers. The question often arises 

as to whether two objects which appear 

to us to lie near each other on the sur- 

face of the heavens are really neighbors 

in space, or whether their contiguity is 

only apparent. It often happens, for 





interesting character; I do not mean 


instance, that two stars appear very 
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close together through the telescope, 
and we desire to know whether the two 
bodies are indeed allied by any bond 
of physical association, or whether the 
appearance may not be a mere acci- 
dental coincidence. The latter would 
be the case if the line joining the two 
stars happened to be so nearly directed 
towards the earth that, though in real- 
ity one of the stars is so much more 
remote than the other, yet that from 
our point of view the two happen to be 
projected on the same part of the sky. 
We are generally at fault in determin- 
ing this question by direct observation, 
because it is usually impossible to find 
the actual distances by which the earth 
is separated from the objects, and, 
therefore, we are deprived of any direct 
assurance that those distances are so 
far equal as to enable us to assert that 
the apparent contiguity is indeed a real 
contiguity. Here the theory of proba- 
bilities will come to our aid and supply 
reliable information of the most con- 
vineing character. The illustration I 
shall take is one connected with a 
famous object. 


The great nebula in 
Orion is known to be the most glorious 
body of its class that the heavens dis- 


play. Seen through a powerful tele- 
scope, like that of Lord Rosse at 
Parsonstown, the appearance of this 
grand * light-stain’’ is of indescribable 
glory when viewed by one whose pre- 
vious acquaintance with practical as- 
tronomy enables him to inform the 
picture before him with the knowledge 
necessary for its comprehension. - It is 
avast volume of bluish gaseous mate- 
rial with hues of infinite softness and 
delicacy. Here it presents luminous 
tracts which glow with an exquisite 
blue light ; there it graduates off until 
it is impossible to say where the nebula 
ceases and the black sky begins. But 
from our present point of view I am 
only thinking of the nebula as_ the 
nimbus of glory which surrounds the 
marvellous multiple star known to as- 
tronomers as @ Orionis. This complex 
sidereal system consists of four bright 
stars quite close together, with at least 
two smaller ones which evidently be- 
long to the same scheme. The whole 
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sextuple group makes a spectacle unique 
in the heavens. Wherever @ Orionis 
happened to be in the sky it must nec- 
essarily be known as the most elabo- 
rately composed of all multiple stars, 
But, as a matter of fact, we find the 
wonderful star apparently occupying 
the most imposing site in the great 
nebula, so that the latter serves as a 
splendid setting to the complex star. 
The appearance presented would, of 
course, be explained if it should hap- 
pen that the wondrous multiple did 
actually lie inside the nebula wherein it 
was seen gleaming. Butit is, no doubt, 
conceivable that the effect actually wit- 
nessed may be accounted for if it should 
happen that the multiple star were bil- 
lions of miles in the foreground, only 
so placed that from our point of view 
we beheld it projected with the bright- 
est part of the nebula as a background. 
Such, too, is the translucency of nebu- 
lous material that it is at least a con- 
ceivable hypothesis that the nebula 
might be the object which lay in the 
foreground and that the star oecupied a 
position billions of miles in the rear, 
but that from where we were situated 
our line of sight towards the star con- 
ducted our vision directly through the 
centre of the nebula. We have really 
no means of certainly knowing which 
of these notions is the correct one. At 
least, I should say, direct observation 
cannot be held to have shown conclu- 
sively that one of these doctrines is 
true and that the other two are false. 
It could only have done so when we 
had measured the distances of both the 
nebula and the multiple star from the 
earth. As a matter of fact we have not 
measured the distance of either the one 
or the other. This is eminently a case 
in which the theory of probabilities 
can be suitably applied, and the result 
to which it leads is of no uncertain 
kind. It demonstrates, by a line of 
reasoning the cogency of which cannot 
be impugned, that the famous stars are 
not standing out in front of the nebula, 
that they are not sunk far behind, but 
that they do veritably lie at the heart 
of the nebula itself, the combined ob- 
ject forming one glorious organization, 
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To simplify the application of the argu- 
ment, let us assume that the visible 
heavens are constituted, not of hosts of 
stars and of nebule, but of one single 
star and of one single nebula. Let us 
suppose that the nebula occupies an 
area of about one square degree, that 
is, about five times the area of the full 
moon, and let us suppose that from our 
point of view the star appears to lie 
within the confines of the nebula. 
Would it be more reasonable to believe 
that the presence of the star in that 
particular locality of the heavens was 
only an accidental circumstance due to 
the line of vision from the nebula to 
the star passing through the eye, or 
that it was due to the fact that there 
was some physical connection between 
the two bodies, in which case, of course, 
the star would lie within the confines of 
the nebula, and the contiguity would be 
real as well as apparent. Suppose that 
the star and the nebula were both 
planted down absolutely at random on 
the surface of the heavens ; then, as 
the nebula occupies a space of one 


square degree, and as there are forty 
thousand square degrees on the surface 
of the sphere, there are obviously forty | 
thousand chances to one against the 
star happening to lie within the confines 
of the nebula, if the connection be- 
tween the two bodies were merely cas- 


ual and apparent. For the ordinary 
purposes of life, when we find that 
there are forty thousand chances to one 
against a particular phenomenon occur- 
ring we generally exclude from the 
realm of practical duty the supposition 
that the unlikely event will occur. Ifa 
sum of £150 is to be raffled by the sale 
of enough tickets at a penny apiece to 
leave a reasonable profit on the under- 
taking, the purchaser of a ticket builds 
but little hope on his chances of success. 
He knows that the chances against him 
are about forty thousand to one. We 
are entitled to say that there must be 
forty thousand chances to one against 
the star lying on the nebula, unless it 
should happen that there was some 
physical connection between the two. 
We see, however, that the star does lie 
on the nebula ; therefore, for all prac- 
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iical purposes, we conclude that there 
must be some physical reason for this 
coincidence, but we can see no physical 
reason whatever why the line joining 
the star and the nebula should pass near 
the earth if the two objects were totally 
distinct. We are, therefore, forced to 
the conclusion that the star must be 
directly associated with the nebula. 
There are forty thousand chances to 
one that this is the case, and, as rational 
people, we adopt this conclusion as the 
basis of our belief. This will illustrate 
the argument used in the actual case of 
the great nebula in Orion and the mul- 
tiple star in the same constellation. It 
is true that there are thousands of stars 
and thousands of nebul, but there is 
only one star so marvellously complex 
in its character as @ Orionis, and there 
is only one nebula so ample in its mag- 
nificence as that in the sword-handle of 
Orion. But we find the unique mul- 
tiple star apparently located in the rich- 
est part of the unique nebula. If, 
therefore, we remember that the region 
of the nebula referred to is perhaps 
about a square degree in extent, we are 
entitled to affirm that there must be 
forty thousand chances to one that 
@ Orionis, the star, is veritably im- 
mersed in the glorious nebulosity of 
Orion. The theory of probabilities al- 
lows reasonable beings to draw no 
other conclusion. 

The theory of probabilities is also very 
instructive in the information which it 
gives us with reference to the existence 
of an invisible myriad of bodies through 
space which can never be discerned by 
any means at our disposal. It is, of 
course, well known that the stars, prop- 
erly so-called, are each of them brilliant 
suns, intrinsically of majestic propor- 
tions, but dwarfed to comparative insig- 
nificance by the tremendous distance in 
space at which they are placed. These 
bodies are all self-luminous, and it may 
no doubt happen that there are dark 
bodies in the vicinity of some of the 
bright stars to which these stars act as 
luminants just in the same way as the 
sun dispenses light to the planets. But 
it is utterly impossible for us to discern 
objects illuminated in this fashion, for 
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the light which they receive from suns 
which lie in their neighborhood would 
be altogether insufiicient to render them 
visible to us across the vast abyss of 
space by which they are separated from 
the earth. There are, no doubt, certain 


indirect processes of reasoning by:which: 


astronomers have learned, with more 
or less accuracy, something with regard 
to these dark stars. Thus, for instance, 
it has been shown that the extraordi- 
nary fluctuations in the light of Algol 
must be attributed to the eclipses of a 
brilliant star by the interposition at 
regular intervals of a dark body revolvy- 
ing around it. There are also cases in 
which it has happened that two dark 
stars have come so near each other that 
they may be almost said to have col- 
lided, and the sudden transformation of 
energy of motion into energy of light 
and heat has been sufficient to announce 
far and wide through the universe the 
character of the event which has taken 
place. 

But such instances are few and far 
between, and we should receive a very 


erroneous impression as to the popula- 
tion of the celestial regions by bodies 
devoid of light if we thought that the 
few whose presence has been occasion- 
ally disclosed in some very indirect and 
casual manner bore anything like a 


considerable proportion to the. total 
number which actually exist. It is 
just at this point that the theory of 
probabilities comes to supplement our 
knowledge, and the results to which it 
conducts us are of a most startling 
description. By this theory we are 
assured, with a logi¢ which cannot be 
controverted, that the invisible bodies 
must be vastly more numerous than the 
visible stars, so that even the millions 
of bright stars which we see afford only 
an utterly inadequate conception of the 
full extent of the material universe. 
Remember, I am not now referring to 
objects beyond our ken merely because 
they lie so far off. What I mean is 
that even within the sphere which con- 
tains the visible stars that we know, 
there is such a stupendous quantity of 
matter of a dark character, that the 
visible part bears an almost impercep- 
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tible proportion to it. It may well be 
asked how we know that there is this 
exuberant abundance of invisible mat- 
ter. Let the theory of probabilities 
answer the question. 

I shall suppose that we have to deal 
with a lapse of time, which for our 
present argument may be regarded as 
indefinitely long. It'can be demon- 
strated that the conditions under which 
a mass of matter becomes so highly 
heated as to shine with star-like radi- 
ance are wholly exceptional in their 
character. So far as our present knowl- 
edge goes, it would seem that the 
brightness of any sun-like body is to be 
attributed solely to the transformation 
in some fashion of mechanical power 
into heat. To take our own sun as an 
example, it is now an assured doctrine 
that the heat so necessary for our wel- 
fare is sustained by the gradual contrac- 
tion of the solar volume. The energy 
available for transformation into heat 
in this process seems sufficient to supply 
the radiation of the sun, not only for 
ages such as those which we reckon in 
the human period, but even throughout 
a lapse of time so vast as that which 
geology demands for the formation of 
the earth’s crust. But it is certain that 
the quantity of possible light and heat 
to be dispensed by the sun is limited in 
amount. The sun cannot shine on for- 
ever. A time must assuredly come 
when the mighty orb at present so bril- 
liant will have no more potency for the 
radiation of light than is at present 
possessed by the earth or the moon. 
In like manner it can be shown that the 
materials constituting the sun have not 
always been luminous. We cannot in- 
deed say with certainty by what influ- 
ence their brightness was originally 
kindled. It probably arose from a col- 
lision, or an approach to a collision, 
between two dark masses which hap- 
pened to come to an encounter with 
enormous velocities in their progress 
through space. It is, however, plain 
that the ages during which the sun has 
been brilliant form only an incident, so 
to speak, in the infinite history of that 
quantity of matter of which the solar 
system is constituted. Notwithstand- 
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ing the millions, or thousands of mil- 
lions, of years for which that matter 
has existed, it has perhaps only once 
become so heated, owing to circum- 
stances which we may describe as acci- 
dental or casual, as to have acquired 
the ample light-dispensing power of 
asun. It is, however, possible that 
such periods of light-radiating capacity 
should have occurred more than once ; 
they may possibly have occurred sev- 
eral times throughout the ages of time 
past. Nor is it likely that the last phe- 
nomena of this kind have yet arrived. 
The sun, after the lapse of uncounted 
years, will lose all its heat and pass 
into a black, dark mass. In that form 
it may endure for an epoch so pro- 
tracted that the spell during which it 
has acted as the luminary to our system 
will appear but a moment in compari- 
son with the dark ages which succeed 
the solar splendor, But we can con- 
ceive that the darkness, which is the 
doom of our system, need not necessa- 
rily be eternal so far as its materials 
are concerned ; it may be that again in 


the course of its wanderings through 
space, the tide of chance may at length 
bring the dark and tremendous globe so 
near some. other orb that another col- 
lision should take place with appalling 


vehemence. The solid materials shall 
again become transformed into a stu- 
pendous glowing nebula, and then, in 
the course of the tedious contraction of 
this nebula, another protracted period 
of brilliance will diversify the career of 
this great body, and may last long 
enough for the evolution of planets and 
of whole races of highly organized 
creatures. The essential point for our 
present consideration must not be mis- 
understood, <A little reflection will 
show that any periods of brilliance must 
be regarded as exceptional periods in 
the history of each body. Think, for 
instance, of all the iron on the surface 
of the earth. There is the iron in the 
ore ; there are the great stores of pig- 
iron lying ready for use ; there are the 
vast bridges which span our rivers and 
straits; there are the thousands of 
miles of railway lines ; there are the 
countless wheels and pieces of machin- 
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ery; there are iron vessels on every 
ocean, and objects of every size made 
of iron, from the smallest nails up to 
hundred-ton guns. There is also at 
this moment, and every moment, a good 
deal of hot iron on the earth. While 
I write, iron is doubtless flowing from 
blast furnaces in England, Wales, and 
Scotland ; while I write, ingots of 
white-hot Bessemer stecl are being 
dealt with under the steam-hammer or 
in the rolling-mills; while I write, 
horse-shoes are being forged, and, at 
each moment, in one way or another, 
pieces of iron of every temperature 
could be found, from those which are 
as cold as the iron apparatus used by 
Professor Dewar in his experiments in 
the liquefaction of air, up to the glitter- 
ing melted steel which is poured from 
the tilted converter. But, it must be 
almitted that the highly heated pieces 
of iron bear a very small proportion in- 
deed to the total mass of iron in the 
world at any moment. No doubt there 
are many tons of iron now white-hot, 
but there are many millions of tons of 
iron which was once white-hot, and is 
now no warmer than the air around it. 
At certain phases in its history every 
piece of iron has to undergo the oper- 
ation of being raised to incandescence, 
or even of being transformed into a 
liquid. But the laws of cooling are 
such that, as soon as the opportunity is 
afforded, the iron parts with its redun- 
dant heat and returns to a stable con- 
dition, in which it is at the temperature 
of the air. Now, suppose that some 
percipient being, who was viewing this 
earth from above, could only see iron 
when it was red-hot or white-hot, but 
that he had every facility for perceiv- 
ing such iron as happened to be in this 
condition. With such faculties he 
would, no doubt, be able to discern 
here and there a stream of molten iron 
issuing from a blast furnace, or per- 
haps to witness the operation of the 
forging of an anchor under the steam- 
hammer, to watch the rolling of the 
plates for an armor-clad, or to see the 
more humble operations of the black- 
smith or the nail-maker. But he would 
surely form an entirely erroneous im- 
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pression as to the quantity of iron on 
this earth, or as to the extent in which 
it was employed in the varied purposes 
of the arts, if he concluded that there 
were no iron on our globe at all except 
that which happened at the moment to 
be in that particular incandescent state 
in which alone it was visible to him. 
If he were gifted with reasoning powers 
he would say, ‘‘It is quite true that I 
can only see the iron while it is red-hot, 
but I know that for iron to be red-hot 
on the earth’s surface is an exceptional 
and abnormal condition of a very tem- 
porary or intermittent character. No 
doubt, every piece of iron may have to 
be red-hot once, or more than once, but 
the total duration of such phases of 
incandescence are quite insignificant 
under ordinary circumstances when 
compared with the periods in which the 
iron is cold and invisible. I, therefore, 
cannot refuse to believe that there must 
be an amount of iron on the earth 
which I do not see, but which bears a 
proportion to that which I do see in 
the ratio of thousands or millions to 
one.’? Precisely similar is the way in 
which the astronomer who is properly 
familiar with the theory of probabilities 
will approach the study of the stars. 
He will reflect that each mass of matter 
through the period of its existence must 
be cold and invisible for by far the 
greater part of the time ; he will reflect 
that on rare occasions, separated by 
intervals of appalling length, certain 
exceptional conditions arise by which 
this dark piece of matter may be so kin- 
dled that, for an epoch, long it may be 
in years but brief indeed when com- 
pared with the span of told existence, 
the body would glow as a star. Pro- 
vided with this conception let us look 
on the universe with its millions of 
orbs. These orbs will be found in 
every phase possible to such bodies ; 
but the enormous majority of chem 
must, in accordance with the principles 
just laid down, be in the dark and in- 
visible state. Out of some millions it 
may perhaps be concluded that, at any 
particular moment, a dozen or so might, 
by accidental circumstances, be in those 
phases of their several careers in which 
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luminosity is a characteristic. In such 
cases only will the orbs be visible. 
The instructed astronomer will, there- 
fore, believe that the non-visible orbs 
must be hundreds, thousands, or per- 
haps millions of times more numerous 
than those which he can see. When 
we remember that, by our telescopes 
and on our photographs, we can discern 
something like one hundred million 
luminous stars in the sky; when we 
remember that every one of these is 
the indication of a wholly exceptional 
incident in the career of the body from 
which the light emanates ; and when 
we further believe, as believe we must, 
that for each one star which we can 
thus see there must be a stupendous 
number of invisible masses, then, in- 
deed, we begin to get some notion of 
the extraordinary multitude in which 
material orbs are strewn through space. 
The theory of probabilities declares. to 
us with a certainty, hardly, in my opin- 
ion, inferior to that of optical demon- 
stration, that even within the distance 
which can be penetrated by our tele- 
scopes the visible stars cannot form. 
the hundredth, probably not the thou- 
sandth, perhaps not the millionth part 
of the total quantity of matter. 

On the question as to whether space 
is finite, our observations with the tele- 
scope have but little information to 
give. The question here involved is 
rather of a metaphysical complexion. 
The extent of space depends more 
upon the facts of consciousness than 
upon those of astronomical observation. 
It may, perhaps, simplify the discus- 
sion of the subject if we first of all 
consider the question as to whether the 
quantity of matter in the universe may. 
be presumed to be infinite or not. We 
can put the question into a perfectly 
concise form by reflecting that every 
particle of matter, whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous, is composed of molecules. 
No doubt these molecules are so numer- 
ous that even in the air we breathe the 
capacity of a lady’s thimble would con- 
tain a multitude of molecules so great 
that. it has to be enumerated by billions. 
But we are not at present merely con- 
cerned with the actual number of mole-, 
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cules that may exist in the atmosphere, 
even in its whole extent, or in the 
whole earth, or in the whole sun. Let 
us try to conceive the number of mole- 
cules that are present in all the stars, 
bright and dark, which exist not only 
within those regions of space accessible 
to our telescopes, but elsewhere as well. 
In short, let us try to conjure up in our 
imagination the kind of figures which 
are to express the total number of mol- 
ecules in the universe. Is that number 
finite, or is it not? This is, perhaps, 
one of the most fundamental ques- 
tions in nature which could possibly be 
proposed. Let us consider the con- 
sequences which would follow from 
adopting a negative answer to this ques- 
tion. If we suppose that the number 
of molecules was indeed infinite, then 
we are necessarily forced to admit at 
once that space must be infinite too ; 
for had space any boundary, then, since 
the molecules do not admit of being 
crowded together beyond a certain ex- 
tent, it would be impossible that they 
could exist in infinite abundance. 
Adopting the sound principle that we 
need not assume more than is necessary 
to explain the phenomena exactly pre- 
sented by our consciousness, it seems 
to me to be clear that the number of 
molecules of matter in the universe 


must be finite. The row of figures 
which would express that number, 


whatever it may be, is the most re- 
markable descriptive constant which 
the universe possesses. It matters not 
for our present argument what may be 
the number of figures by which this 
number can be expressed. It may not 
be too large to be written eyen on the 
thumb-nail by the compendious method 
of notation now in general use. 

Let us next see whether we can learn 
anything as to the extent of space itself. 
It is apparent that we seem to be in 
the presence of about equal difficulties 
whether we attempt to think of space 
as finite or infinite ; for, imagine that 
you go up in a straight line into the 
sky, and on, and on, and on, in thought 
for millions of miles, it would seem that 
the journey ought to be endless ; for, 
supposing that you try to conceive a 
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boundary, the imagination will equally 
suggest that there is something on the 
other side of that boundary from which 
you can commence again. It appears 
almost equally impossible to suppose 
that the journey could be carried on 
forever as to suppose that it could ever 
be brought to an end. It was, how- 
ever, long ago shown by Kant that 
space was rather to be regarded as a 
form in which the human mind was 
compelled to regard objects than as a 
self-existing fact of external nature. 
We have no power in our own con- 
sciousness to surmount the difficulties 
of conception to which I have referred. 
They arise from the conditions of 
our mental constitution, and reasoning ~ 
about space will do no more to remove 
its mysteries than it will suffice to 
give to the man born blind a notion of 
the color scarlet. But mathematicians, 
while fully aware of the imperfection 
of their powers of conception as regards 
the facts of space, are still enabled to 
frame a perfectly consistent theory ac- 
cording to which the observed phenom- 
ena of nature can be presented within 
a space which is finite in dimensions. 
They are even able, as it were, to lay 
their finger upon the exact point in 


which the subjective difficulty has 
arisen. 


I must here be permitted to refer to 
a point in connection with the elements 
of Euclid. The beginner who studies 
this work commences, of course, by 
learning the axioms, and reads without 
any feeling of discontent or querulous- 
ness such venerable truths as that *‘ the 
whole is greater than its part.”? But, 
after a number of propositions of this 
eminently unquestionable but somewhat 
puerile kind, he is suddenly brought up 
by the famous twelfth axiom in which 
Euclid lays down the theory of parallel 
lines. Here is a statement of a radi- 
cally different kind from such assertions 
as that ‘‘if equals be added to equals 
the wholes are equal.’? In fact, Eu- 
clid’s notion of parallel lines is so far 
from being an axiom of the same char- 
acter as these other propositions that it 
is quite possible to doubt its truth with- 
out doing any violence to our conscious- 




















The principle assumed in the 
twelfth axiom cannot be proved, and it 
has been well remarked, that it indi- 
cates the supreme genius of Euclid to 
have expressed this particular axiom in 
such language as challenges at once the 
attention and the caution of the stu- 
dent. It may, however, be said that 
nearly all our difficulties in connection 
with the conceptions of space take their 
origin in the ambiguities which arise 
from the assumption which the twelfth 
axiom implies. Some modern mathe- 
maticians have gone so far as to deny 
the existence of this axiom altogether 
as a truth of nature, and it is most im- 
portant to notice that when free from 
the embarrassment which the assump- 
tion of Euclid involves, a geometry 
emerges which removes our (difficulties. 
It seems to show that space is finite 
rather than infinite, so far as we can 
assign definite meaning to the words, 
but it would lead me into matters some- 
what inconvenient for these pages if I 
were to pursue the matter with any 
further detail. I may, however, say 
that it can be demonstrated that all 
known facts about space are reconcil- 
able with the supposition that if we fol- 
low a straight line through space, using 
for the word straight the definition 
which science has shown properly to 
belong to it, that then, after a journey 
which is not infinite in its length, we 
shall find ourselves back at the point 
from which we started. If any one 
should think this a difficulty, I would 
recommend him to try to affix a legiti- 
mate definition to the word straight. 
He will find that the strictly definable 
attributes of straightness are quite com- 
patible with the fact that a particle 
moving along a straight line will ulti- 
mately be restored to the point from 
which it departed. 

It is quite true that this seems to be 
a paradox, but it will not be so consid- 
ered by the geometer. The truth it 


ness. 


implies is indeed quite a familiar doc- 
trine in modern geometry. But what 
is not so familiar to mathematicians is 
that the restoration of the travelling 
particle to the point from which it orig- 
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inally started need not involve a jour- 


ney of infinite length. If we assume 
Euclid’s twelfth axiom to be true, then 
no doubt the traveller can only get back 
to the point from which he started as 
the result of a journey of infinite length 
which will have occupied an infinite 
time. But now suppose that Euclid’s 
twelfth axiom be not true, or suppose 
that, what comes to the same thing, the 
three angles of a triangle are not indeed 
equal to two right angles, then the jour- 
ney may- require neither an infinite 
lapse of time nor an infinitely great 
speed before the traveller regains his 
original position, even though he is 
moving in a straight line all the time. 
Space is thus clearly finite ; for a par- 
ticle travelling in a straight line with 
uniform speed in the same direction is 
never able to get beyond a certain lim- 
ited distance from the original position, 
to which it will every now and then 
return. Those who remember their 
Euclid may be horror-struck at the her- 
esy which suggests any doubt as to the 
sanctions hy which they believe in the 
equality of the three angles of a tri- 
angle to two right angles. Let them 
know now that this proposition has 
never been proved, and never can be 
proved, except by the somewhat -illogi- 
cal process of first assuming what is 
equivalent to the same thing, as Euclid 
does in assuming the twelfth axiom. 
Let it be granted that this proposition 
is to some very minute extent an untrue 
one; there is nothing we know of 
which shows that such a supposition is 
unwarrantable ; no measurements that 
we can make with our instruments ; no 
observation that we can make with our 
telescopes ; no reasonings that we can 
make with our intellect, can ever de- 
monstrate that the three angles of a 
triangle may not as a matter of fact 
actually differ from the right angles by 
some such amount as, let us say, the 
millionth part of a second. This does 
no violence to our consciousness, while 
it provides the needed loophole for 
escape from the illogicalities and the 
contradictions into which our attempted 
conceptions of space otherwise land us. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 

THE SCILLIES AND THE SCILLONIANS. 

Ir is perhaps unfortunate for the na- 
tives of these isles that by the exigen- 
cies of English pronunciation they are 
in some peril of being bracketed by the 
ignorant with the inmates of our lunatic 
asylums. But in fact the islanders 
might if they pleased revolt upon good 
grounds against the accepted appella- 
tion of their home-land. It is affirmed 
by experts that in the old time the 
hame was pronounced * Skilly.’’ This, 
though to the novel reader reminiscent 
of thin gruel, is at least more dignified 
than ‘‘Silly.”” The word is derived 
from the Cornish *‘ skoly ”’ or *‘ skully,” 
to scatter. This is fairly significative 
of the hundred or two of black rocks 
and green islets which form the group, 
spread as they are over a broad surface 
of water. But other derivations are 
alsu in the field. There is * sylla,” a 
conger eel, or ‘‘seylly,’’ to separate ; 
either of which may be at the bottom 
of the nomenclature of the interesting 
little archipelago. 

Here, then, is scope for the employ- 
meut of the county councillors, whose 
recent institution in the capital of the 
islands has caused so much suspicion. 
By getting a stout lever under estab- 
lished custom, the councillors may do 
wonders, and in a year or two effec- 
tually remove the reproach which has 
hitherto for long lain upon the archi- 
pelago. They will also thereby per- 
chance justify themselves and their 
existence in the regard of their fellow 
islanders. These view them as a pre- 
text for a new rate merely. The coun- 
cil chamber is over the butchers’ stalls 
in Hugh Town market-place. It is a 
suggestive location. Blood has been 
ere now spilt for more trivial grievances 
than this which has taken possession of 
the minds of the people. But let the 
councillors. accommodate their views 
and actions to their situation, and all 
may yet be weli. Let them rechristen 
the islands without delay. If the name 
must relate to their natural products, 
would the transition from ‘ Scilly ” to 
“Sage”? be too abrupt? For in the 
local gardens I have seen much of that 





useful herb which is to roast duck what 
the soul of a man is to his body. The 
words Daffodil, Narcissus, Mackerel, 
New Potatoes, or Wreck may also be 
tendered as substitutes more or less 
pleasant and appropriate ; and all pref- 
erable to Scilly. 

In truth, however, no error could be 
more radical than to imagine the Scil- 
lonians deficient in wit.. We know but 
little about them in the olden time ; 
except that the Romans used their isles 
as a repository for Cornish tin, and per- 
haps burrowed locally also for the same 
mineral. But in the last few genera- 
tions the islanders have shown their 
abilities as smugglers, rogues, ship- 
builders, pilots, and market gardeners 
in a way that ranges them far beyond 
the borders of imbecility. One half 
expects to find them an indolent little 
community, enjoying their mild climate 
after the manner of the people of 
Hawaii. But I had not been a day in 
St. Mary’s ere I had changed my opin- 
ion in this matter, and at the end of a 
week methought a little of their energy 
might profitably be transferred to some 
of our mainland towns. 

It is, of course, easy to reach the 
isles. During the early weeks of sum- 
mer there is a steamer almost daily 
from Penzance to St. Mary’s. This is 
more for the convenience of the fish 
trade, and the Billingsgate gentlemen 
who have it in charge, than for the vis- 
itors or the mails. Still, visitors may 
benefit by it — though at some personal 
cost. The Atlantic off the Land’s End 
is seldom as smooth as it might be. 
The perfume of stale fish-baskets is 
decidedly disagreeable. Thus it is ad- 
visable for the person who travels to 
the isles during the mackerel season to 
take a robust stomach with him; and 
to be heartily unconscious of bad smells. 
On these conditions, there is much to 
enjoy in the little trip of three or four 
hours. The Cornish coast is viewed 
panoramically, and for the brief interval 
during which one is out of sight of land 
it is as if one were in mid-passage be- 
tween Liverpool and New York. 

Very soon, however, the low rocks of 
the isles lift their heads above the 
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waves, and in the evening one is set 
ashore, and a path between sundry fine 
Himalaya palms and healthy aloes 
brings one to a hotel in which there is 
as much comfort as a traveller has the 
right to expect. 

In spite of Leland’s testimony that 
**there could be countid 140 Islatts of 
Scilley,’”? I believe there is no exact 
record of the number of isles which 
compose the Scilly group. Scores of 
them are mere rock points. Their dan- 
gerous crests are visible enough at low 
water, when the gulls perch upon them, 
and give an exaggerated idea of gen- 
eral population to the district. But at 
half tide there is little to indicate them 
save the white eddies in the blue ; and 
at high tide they have disappeared. 
Viewed from the elevated land of 
Tresco or St. Martin’s, there is some- 
thing fascinating about these inky 


seams upon the Atlantic; and espe- 
cially on a calm day, when the ocean is 
smooth and silvery. 
quent of mournful memories. 


But they are elo- 
Hardly 
one of the rocks is without its associa- 
tion of a wreck or two. 

The chief islands are St. Mary’s, 
Tresco, St. Martin’s, Agnes, and 
Bryher. None others are nowadays 
inhabited. St. Mary’s, the largest, con- 
tains the capital, and the seat of local 
government, though Tresco is the resi- 
dence of the gentleman who, as lessee 
under the Prince of Wales as Duke of 
Cornwall, is known locally as the gov- 
ernor. All told, the population of the 
isles is under two thousand—with a 
diminishing tendency. The governor 
does not favor an idle tenantry. The 
youths who will neither fish nor till the 
land nor keep shop are urged to seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. The Scilly 
damsels, unless snatched up as brides, 
are prone to aspire to become dress- 
makersin Penzance. Nothing could be 
better than this for the improvement of 
the local stock. In past days it was the 
fashion to intermarry to a deplorable 
degree. Indeed, the custom still holds, 
so that on Agnes you may safely ad- 
dress any man, woman, ur child of the 
seven score inhabitants by the name of 
Hicks or Jenkins ; even as, on St. Mar- 
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tin’s, Ashford or Nance is a like pass- 
word. But the Scillonians now see 
their error in this respect. Their little 
churchyards prove how many a youth 
and maiden dies ere maturity, which, 
in a land so notoriously salubrious, can 
be due only to consanguineous alli- 
ances. 

St. Mary’s, or Hugh Town, as the 
capital is indifferently called, is a clean, 
unassuming little place of two or three 
streets of white houses. These broaden 
into a couple of squares where the 
shops, the banks, and sundry knots of 
seafaring gentlemen in blue jerseys 
create an aspect of commercial, or at 
least human activity. In May and 
June there is really a good deal of bustle 
in the place early and late. The steamer 
leaves in the morning, and arrives in 
the evening. In readiness for its de- 
parture, you may see the fishing luggers 
sail into the harbor by the dozen be- 
tween six and nine o’clock. Their 
catch in the night is sold by the auc- 
tioneer on board with surprising expe- 
dition. As the boats are drawn up 
alongside the steamer, the spoil is dis- 
played, and the mackerel are put up by 
the hundred (of six score), the bidding 
being confined to the Billingsgate and 
other agents here collected. Hake and 
other large fish are sold separately, or 
by the dozen. You hear such words as 
these, uttered very briskly : ‘a shilling 
bid for these two fish —a bob, a bob, a 
bob,” and down goes the hammer. 
The anglers may not think the price 
good, but at any rate they get their 
money on the spot. This scene con- 
tinues until the anchor is up — luggers 
arriving to the very last minute. Dur- 
ing the passage to Penzance the divert- 
ing processes of packing are gone 
through. And when the Billingsgate 
gentlemen have completely prepared 
their merchandise for the up train to 
town in the afternoon, they sit upon 
their baskets, light bad cigars, expecto- 
rate, and jest broadly with each other 
until the voyage is over. 

Flowers and new potatoes contest 
with the mackerel the privilege of the 
deck room of these steamers. It is far 
from purgatorial to be wedged on board 
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between a couple of cases of the Scilly 
white, an indigenous narcissus. They 
are much sweeter than the fish. You 
may see the cultivators row into the 
harbor with their cargoes from the other 
isles. One farmer of St. Martin’s with 
whom I stayed sent as many as twelve 
thousand flowers in a day. At three- 
pence a dozen (the wholesale price), 
this clearly means money. Of arum 
lilies also he was a considerable ex- 
porter. But their price is much more 
variable, veering between sixpence 
apiece during Holy Week and a shilling 
a dozen afterwards. For my part, I 
was much interested in what I saw of 
the flower culture in the isles. It is an 
ideal profession for the ‘* decayed gen- 
tlewomen’”’ who advertise in the news- 
papers for something to do: clean, and 
sweet, and profitable. The Scillonians 
believe with good reason that the trade 
has not yet reached its farthest point of 
development. Each year sees another 
acre or two set out with narcissus bulbs. 
During the spring of 1891, a hundred 
and eighty tons of flowers left Scilly for 
England — excluding the post parcels. 
This does not look as if the south of 
France was, as some thought, about to 
push Scilly out of Covent Garden. The 
few hours’ clear gain that the Scilly 
flowers have over the baskets from the 
Riviera are very precious in the esteem 
of florists. 

It must not be supposed that vegeta- 


tion is here anything like as profuse as | 
In my ignorance I fancied | 

3 . | 
I looked to see thickets of | 


in Madeira. 
it might be. 
bougainvillea and heliotrope, and flow- 
ering geraniums as high as a_ house. 
ut the isles are too small and exposed 
for this sort of thing. None of them 
are two miles across. The 
storms are as bad in the Scillies as any- 
where. If it were 
established hedges of the Scilly elm and 
the macrantha, the salt spray and the 
gales would soon destroy the best gar- 
dens of St. Mary’s. Those of Tresco 
are more sheltered ; the island of St. 
Mary’s here acting as a screen in that 
terrible quarter, the south-west. Save 
on Tresco, it may almost be said that 
there are no trees in the archipelago, 


Atlantic | 


not for the well- | 
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though the apple orchards in the mid- 
dle of St. Mary’s may seem to belie me. 
The islands consist mainly of low 
downs, covered with gorse and heather. 
You may scent the gorse miles away 
from the land, and the gold of it on the 
green hills is one of the prettiest fea- 
tures of Scilly. These downs end at 
the coast in granite rocks, though of no 
great size, with edges and cliffs per- 
fectly appalling to vessels. 

Eveu under the guard of three light- 
houses and a lightship, the Scillies re- 
main, and are likely to remain, a terror 
to mariners. Thousands of lives have 
been lost upon them. I almost gave 
up the affection 1 had generated for 
| them when I saw the prodigious litter 
|of ships’ skeletons and heavy iron 
'wreckage wedged among the great 
_boulders of granite on their shores. It 
|is the same with them all; though Ag- 
‘nes is the worst. Its south-westerly 
position makes it serve as a sort of 
snare for derelicts and corpses. On 
this island is the oldest of the Scilly 
| lighthouses, a veteran of two centuries’ 
standing. ‘Among the many disasters 
of which it has been a witness, the 
wreck of Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s fleet 
in 1707, and of the Schiller in 1875, 
were probably the worst. But there 
is no end to the tale of the lesser calam- 
ities of these waters. No wonder the 
head keeper of this lighthouse is a 
somewhat melancholy man, seeing that 
he is of a reflective turn of mind. His 
landscape of rocks is about as enliven- 
ing to him as a square mile or two of 
tombstones. 

The visitor who stays in the islands 
for more than ten days or a fortnight 
will hardly fail to see some rough 
weather. In my case, I brought it with 
me from Penzance. We had a lively 
passage, and a night of storm and fog 
,in combination ensued. When I woke 
in the morning, it was to behold a pro- 
cession of Cornish and Scilly luggers 
driving fast by my window into the 
haven of St. Mary’s. They had seen 
the storm warning hoisted on the hill 
just behind the hotel, though, if they 
had not seen it, the wind, the sky, and 
the waves would have sufficiently ad- 
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monished them. For the next two 
days they stayed in port, lounging heav- 
ily between the more sheltered corners 
of the streets, the public houses, and 
the meteorological station, where the 
barometer was descending witha steady 
curve. And all this time the gusts were 
continuous, and the sea thundered on 
the southern side of the island with a 
fury that was nothing less than frantic. 
The granite coast from Peninis Head to 
Pellistry Bay was like a fringe of foun- 
tains, so high did the spray rise in re- 
coil from the rocks. 

Confessedly, after two or three days 
of such weather one begins to tire of 
the sublime in nature. The wailing of 
the wind everywhere —in the streets, 
on the downs, and through the window- 
sash of one’s bedroom — begins to 
depress the mind. Tales get into cir- 
culation about what has happened on 
the outlying islands. A body has 
been washed up somewhere, and cer- 
tain fresh-looking pieces of wreckage. 
There is no fish at dinner time. The 
groups of dissatisfied seamen in blue 
jerseys and jackboots fall out of humor 
with the weather, and gather round the 
window behind which the  scoring- 
needle of the barometer marks per- 
sistently downhill. Some of them, in 
default of other employment, venture to 
get drunk in public —a sad scandal in 
so well-behaved a little place. It is an- 
uoying to be drenched every time one 
goes out for an hour or so; and the 
strenuous buffetings of the wind, agree- 
ably exciting at first, affect one later as 
a series of impertinences of a somewhat 
exhausting kind. In short, a general 
spirit of discontent seems to settle upon 
the land when the bad weather has 
lasted forty or fifty hours. There are 
no new-comers at the hotels — small 
wonder at that, for the passage under 
such conditions, if possible at all, is apt 
to be sensational; and the boatmen, 
who depend largely for a livelihood 
upon their hired trips to Tresco, may as 
well twirl their brawny thumbs in the 
front parlor as think of business en- 
gagements at such a time. Only the 
culls seem to enjoy it. Their unre- 
strained screaming, as they drive be- 
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fore the wind, among the masts of the 
luggers tossing at anchor, is, however, 
an additional irritant to the disturbed 
minds of the bipeds beneath them. 

It is under such influences as these 
that one sinks into full sympathy with 
the more atrabilious effusions in the 
visitors’ book. There is a solid pro- 
portion of them, which seems to prove 
that the Scilly air does not suit all sorts 
and conditions of people. Here is a 


stanza of an irregular kind which is a 
type of the rest : — 


O fog-enwreathed Scilly ! 
Without regret I quit 
Thy bare and rugged isles, 
Recalling saddest scenes of woe and sudden 
death, 
Telling of broken hearts and blighted hap- 
piness ! 

Perhaps the author did not get meals 
or a bed to his mind, or his liver was 
lethargic. A good dinner, a sound 
night’s sleep, or a long walk on the 
downs might have changed his humor 
altogether. But, on the other hand, it 
is easy to see that a week of storms, a 
surfeit on the local literature or cate- 
gory of wrecks, and a bodily indisposi- 
tion would suffice to affect the judgment 
of the most reasonable-minded man. 

I shall not soon forget the May day I 
spent in St. Mary’s. At the hotel I 
was given to understand that great 
sights were in preparation. A May 
queen was chosen. Of flowers for the 
adornment of her Majesty and her 
Majesty’s attendants there was, of 
course, no lack. There was a May 
pole in the larger square; the hotel 
flag was run up to the top of the flag- 
staff ; and I was informed that from 
time immemorial it was the custom to 
eat junket and cream on this merry an- 
niversary. 

But, as ill-luck would have it, this 
was the second day of tempestuous 
weather. No sooner had the little 
maidens assembled for their first chant 
in the lesser square of the town than 
the clouds broke upon them. They 
were a charming sight in their mock 
bridal finery, girded and bowered with 
lilies and daffodils and the finest narcissi. 
But the weather was unconscionably 
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rude. The wind tore the wreathing 
from the May pole, and whistled on 
all sides so loudly that it drowned the 
infant voices: Ere half the procession- 
ing was over the mothers began to in- 
terfere with the ceremonial. It was 
not unnatural. An anniversary of the 
most inspiring kind is trivial compared 
to the diseases one may contract by 
undue exposure. And so the festival 
faded away, and the storm was left in 
charge of the town. The fisher lads, 
in their blouses and jackboots, were 
also crowned with narcissi. Their 
weather-beaten bronzed faces looked 
well in such vicinity. But even they 
were not thoroughly tempest-proof, and 
ere long the streets were void of way- 
farers, and a litter of flowers with 
broken stalks and bruised heads was 
eloquent of the May day ruin which 
had followed the May day hopes. 

I was told that the modern May 
queens of Scilly are nothing like as 
pretty as the May queens of ten and 
twenty years ago. This, like other de- 
fects of the age, is supposed to be due 
to the march of civilization. The more 
comely damsels think they may do bet- 
ter for themselves by emigrating to the 
mainland, and, when they marry, their 
children are not of course available for 
local May day festivals. But I am dis- 
inclined to accept this slur upon the 
existing matrons of the archipelago. It 
was proffered me by an unwedded lady 
in the midsummer-time of her life. 
She was, I judge, prejudiced against 
the younger generation. 

With the barometer falling steadily by 
tenths of an inch, it did not look as if I 
could gain my wish of a passage to 
Tresco the next morning. In effect the 
storm was at its worst during the whole 
of the ensuing day. The fourth morn- 
ing, however, dawned fair, in utter 
calm. I at once prepared to depart ; 
but when I found that my boatman had 
been requisitioned to carry a coffin for 
the interment of a waif of the sea, 
‘*three weeks in the water,” which had 
landed on Agnes at daybreak, I was 
delayed yet again. I might, of course, 
have sat on or in the coffin at my ease ; 
but landsmen have their superstitions 
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as well as sailors, and so I excused 
myself. 

This brings me to one of the stock 
grievances of the islanders. In the old 
times they, like the warden of the 
Cinque Ports, had a very considerable 
interest in the wrecks and derelicts 
which came upon their coasts. We 
read how, in A.D. 1300, the then Ear! of 
Cromwell made a grant of the whole of 
St. Agnes (an island three hundred and 
twelve acres in extent) with all its 
rents, customs, and wrecks cast ashore. 
A wreck was, in fact, a godsend, like 
the manna in the desert. It has been 
said, in reproach of the islanders of 
Agnes, that they were wont to pray for 
wrecks, entreating for the purpose their 
patron saint — Warna by name — who 
was reputed to have reached them from 
Ireland one day, and conferred a sort of 
sanctity upon them. Was there so 
much positive wickedness in this peti- 
tioning ? Surely not. Ifa ship was so 
unfortunate as to be reft of its crew, 
and lie at the mercy of the winds, was 
it not better that it should drive upon 
some land where its contents would be 
welcome to the inhabitants than that it 
should sink to the bottom of the At- 
lantic and profit nobody? On those 
grounds the ancient Hickses and Jen- 
kinses of Agnes seem to be justified in 
the prayers which some of us regard as 
so inexcusably ghoulish. 

Nowadays things are _ different. 
When a vessel goes to pieces off any of 
the isles, the revenue officers are 
quickly alive to what may happen. 
Merchandise is annexed. If the owners 
of the vessel are unknown, such prop- 
erty goes to the crown. But, on the 
other hand, let a score or two of corpses 
float ashore, and what happens? The 
law compels the islanders to bury the 
bodies at their own expense. There is 
not even a fund for the purpose. Cof- 
fins and inquests and boatmen’s labor 
from St. Mary’s together make up a 
stout little bill, which has to be met. 

This is a sore subject in the islands, 
and well it may be. The Scillonians 
are ready enough to risk their lives in 
the cause of shipwrecked humanity. 
They do it gladly, for the fisher-folk 
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among them know that they too may|bed of the Atlantic. The church bells 
some day be in the like need of aid.| were once ship’s bells. The fencing 
But it is too bad that the crown, which | over which I climbed to pass from 
absorbs such unclaimed increment as| one field or meadow to another was of 
the Atlantic proffers to the isles, should | ship’s planks or beams set roughly side 
not defray the cost of the burial of the | by side, with perhaps an iron balustrad- 
bodies (often in the worst of condi-| ing that was once the bulwark of a 
tion) which also come from the At-|merchantman. The outhouses of the 
lantie. farmsteads are built of wreckage, and 
A typical case of this hardship hap-| the door of the cowshed was formerly 
pened a few years ago, consequent upon | the door of some captain’s cabin. How, 
the loss of a cattle vessel. A herd of | under such conditions, is it possible to 
dead bullocks drifted on to the islands. | forget that one is in a land over which 
They had to be provided with graves,.| it may be said that the sweep of death’s 
and the cost of their removal and obse- | broad-bladed scythe is forever extend- 
quies was 1301. Of this the governor | ing ? 
paid 501. The rest was raised by a local} Worst of all, however, to me were the 
rate. sights in the gardens to which I went 
In the interests of humanity, if not! with enthusiasm to inhale the perfume 
in common fairness, a better system|of the Scilly white and admire the 
ought to be established. During myjhealthy verdure of the young potato 
visits to the untenanted islets I re-| plants. Here, at any rate, it seemed to 
marked that my boatman religiously me that I should be in a sweet, invig- 
tramped round each rocky coast. His | orating atmosphere. But I was mis- 
exercise resulted in sundry lengths of taken. The figure-heads of dead ships 
bamboo, slabs of cork, and the like. I | met me at the end of the leafy avenues 
asked him what he would have done | between the various flower-beds. You 
if he had espied a corpse. He puck-| can easily imagine them: a Jack-tar, 
ered his lip. Of course he would have | large as life, with one cheek knocked 
done his duty. He would have drawn | | away ; the Mary Jane, Friar Tuck, 
it above high-water mark, if it was not | The Admiral, The Spanish Girl, The 
already there ; and on his return to the | Dolphin, and so on. At the famous 
capital he would have informed the | Tresco Gardens there is an entire shed 
authorities. But there was no doubt- of them among the tree-ferns and 
ing he would have done it more gladly,| palms. To me it was dreadful ; better 
and perhaps been more eager to rescue | | | than being in a charnel-house, yet not 
the poor battered relic, if some reward | much better. Each wooden shape was 





was attached to the service. | an epitome of the woe that had be- 
The crown might well do something | fallen the vessel of which it had been a 
in this matter. part, and of the men and women whom 


Iam afraid my paper is a good deal | it had carried to their doom. 

more sombre in tone than I designed| Were I Lord of the Isles, I would 
to make it. But really, if there be any| bury these many figure-heads out of 
fault in the affair, it must lie at the foot | sight. They may not be pestilential, 
of the islands themselves. Wherever like derelict bullocks, but in every other 
I went, these witnesses of ruin were | respect they have as much right to be 
there also. The island churchyards | underground. 

abound in tombstones upon which the} And now of the fairer side of life in 
words ‘Lost at sea’? are chiselled.| the Scillies. It exists; though one 
On the coasts of the various islands, I | might almost profess doubt of it. Some 
was constantly stumbling over iron rods | say it lies in the very temperate climate 
or massive timbers torn from shattered | of the isles, the mean in winter seldom 
ships, or clogging my feet in the briny | going below 45°, and in summer seldom 
clothes of some hapless mortal who' rising above 58°. Snow is a rarity. 
jn all probability lay peacefully in the! This year, however (1891), there was 
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itant think the world was coming to an 
end. The children, less experienced, 
thought the sky was raining sugar- 
plums. 

They live long in the Scillies if they 
survive the first thirty years of life. 
Hale octogenarians are numerous for a 
community less than two thousand in 
number. <A certain Tresco man of 
eighty-seven or eight (he couldn’t re- 
member which) was my boatman one 
day to St. Martin’s, an island two miles 
away. He rowed me thither, and while 
I was there he took himself off for a 
few hours into the open Atlantic and 
caught half a score of fine pollock, after 
which he returned to convey me back 
to Tresco. Llet him doall this because 
I wished to see if he was as capable as 
he was reputed to be. They told me 
he was full of knowledge avout the 
islands ; but he was so cautious and 
reticent that I am constrained to be- 
lieve he has not always * acted on the 
square.’’ Indeed, he let out that he 
had borne many a barrel upon his back 
in the old days, by which he meant 
smuggled rum and brandy. He also 
told with pride how, some forty years 
ago, When a merchantman drove upon 
an island north of Tresco, he was the 
second man aboard her in the morning. 
I saw much of this old fellow, but he 
was never more interesting than when 
I met him for the first time prowling 
among the granite blocks of the north 
coast of Tresco, with bent back, his 
white beard shaking to and fro, and a 


coil of rope round his meagre waist. I 
asked him what he was doing. He 


glanced at me shrewdly with his beady 
eye, and replied, in a shrill, pipy voice, 
** T be just looking to see if I can pick 
up some bits of things ; but it be a bad 
time ; there be nothing here.” ‘ Ah, 
Agnes!” he exclaimed, when I men- 
tioned my visit to that fatal island, 
‘**there’s plenty there. There be many 
a ship goes to pieces off Crebewethan 
and them, and washes up there.’ He 
was glad on this occasion to get rid of 
me, and I left him peering like a gull 
this way and that as he groped along. 

Yet, though undoubtedly salubrious, 
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enough of it to make the oldest inhab- 


there is a good deal of fog over the 
islands at times. This would not suit 
all invalids, quite apart from the effect 
the warning-guns in the night from the 
Bishop Lighthouse might have upon 
people of a nervous temperament. In 
the little churchyard of the island of 
Bryher (area two hundred and sixty- 
eight acres ; population about one hun- 
dred) there is a tombstone to one Jacob 
Hicks, who died in 1852, aged ninety- 
six. He was probably the patriarch of 
the isles, a position which, from part of 
his epitaph, he seems to have valued : 


4 


This is to let you see 
I’ve had the fifth generation on my knee. 


The absence of the usual kinds of 
social amusement may also be regarded 
as a deterrent for people in ill health, 
to whom diversion is one of the best of 
tonics. A Methodist cantata, now and 
then, appears to be the most advanced 
form of dissipation in the capital. To 
be sure, there is a local book-club ; but 
as the subscribers are still busy with 
Scott’s novels, it will be long ere the 
writers of our time come into their 
hands. I was asked what I thought of 
Waverley much as in town one is asked 
one’s opinion of the latest of Ibsen’s 
trifles. 

However, I need say no more on this 
count. There is no resident invalid 
population here as in Penzance or Tor- 
quay. A single doctor looks after the 
entire archipelago, upon a tariff of five 
shillings per visit in the daytime, and 
ten shillings by night. As in other 
island groups, the islanders on such 
occasions take their turns in manning 
the boat which is to convey the doctor 
to his patient. The poor gentleman 
sometimes earns his fee at considerable 
self-sacrifice. 

To my mind the charm of the islands 
is the simple, primitive life of the 
islanders. To appreciate this, it is of 
course needful to abandon the hotels of 
St. Mary’s, with their charges of eigh- 
teen pence daily for attendance. The 
other islands do not breed hotels, though 
there is a house in Tresco where visit- 
ors can lunch, and a licensed house also 
in Bryher. On Agnes or St. Martin’s 
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you are at the mercy of the hospitality 
of the people ; and it is the same in the 
eastern part of St. Mary’s. 

I spent three days in the little white 
house of a retired mariner on the east 
coast of Tresco, and quite fell in love 
with the serenity of the life. It was a 
house built shipwise. To enter it one 
had to stoop as if one were going down 
a hatchway ; to ascend to the bedroom 
it was further necessary to take heed of 
one’s head. Here I lived on plain food 
and kept early hours. The walls were 
populous with grocers’ and drapers’ 
Christmas almanacs. A funeral card or 
two kept me in mind of my mortality. 
The crockery and cutlery were of an 
unassuming kind. I drank out of a 
Jubilee mug, with the words ‘‘ A pres- 
ent for a good little girl’’ upon it. The 
cooking was far below club standard. 

But what of all this? There was 
nothing really of the nature of a hard- 
ship about it, and as a change it was 
delightful. The ex-mariner’s boat was 


moored just outside, under the cottage 
wall, which at high tide the Atlantic 


half hid. It was easy enough to get 
into it and row to Norwethel, Tean, St. 
Helen’s, or the serrated shape of Mena- 
wore, in search of adventures. The 
adventures were of course likely to be 
of the moderate order; but I was con- 
tent enough when I found myself 
chased by the thirteen young bullocks 
of Tean (unused to the sight of mortals) 
with singular unanimity and in a lusty 
manner that reminded me of a Spanish 
bull ring. On St. Helen’s there is what 
some take for the ruins of a church, 
and also the dismantled building which 
years back was used as a pesthouse. 
The bedsteads upon which the sick 
sailors lay still stand disjointedly in the 
roofless rooms. 

On calm days at low tide the space 
between Tresco and St. Martin’s pre- 
sented an odd appearance. Its two 
miles of waterway shrank to three or 
four poor little channels between the 
black island rocks, and here, too, care 
was essential to avoid sticking upon 
one of the protrusive weed-clad granite 
edges which peeped above the blue 
water. The white sand underneath 
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colored the shallow currents pale green. 
The perfume and gold of the gorse 
upon all the islands in sight added to 
the charm of the scene. 

There was further an old seventeenth- 
century block-house on a_ headland 
within gunshot of the cottage window, 
and soft turf with scentless violets in it 
on the slope from the block-house to 
the sea. The Tresco church was about 
as near in another direction—a bijou 
place of worship, with Himalaya palms 
and palmetto dispersed among the 
graves. From the low, wind-blown 
patch of firs a little more remote, the 
cuckoo sounded its soothing note from 
still grey morn to dewy eve. And by 
climbing the hill in the middle of the 
island, I could in a little while reach 
the Smith monument, set in the heart 
of a gorse thicket, with rabbits speeding 
hither and thither, and the finest pano- 
rama of the islands north, south, east, 
and west. This was the place for the 
sunset. Even though the wind might 
be ever so fierce, the granite base of 
the pile (in memory of the late gov- 
ernor) afforded stout protection from 
it; and with one’s back to the thing, 
one might watch the changing hues of 
the sky until the gloaming had arrived, 
and the lonely rock of the Bishop 
Lighthouse, four miles from inhabited 
land, had disappeared into the distance. 

It was a cottage, too, for lazy moods, 
as well as for a certain amount of 
romance. For there was a well-made 
bench in the sandy garden, with some 
gillyflowers and young onions growing 
in front of it; and the ex-mariner had 
a famous telescope through which one 
could see the men of the Round Island 
Lighthouse (the third in the archipel- 
ago) moving about their limited rocky 
domain. Like other ex-mariners, this 
good fellow could tell yarns begiuning, 
‘**When we were off Cape Hatteras, 
one day in the year so and so.”’ But 
he was never so utterly tiresome or 
mendacious as some of his brethren are 
apt to be on the like themes. 

In this little cottage I was treated 
with as much distinction as possible for 
four-and-sixpence a day. 

It was nearly the same on the island 
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of St. Martin’s. Here I was the gues 
of a farmer in the Middle Town ; and i 


was settled (not without apology from 


the farmer’s wife about the extrava 


gance of the charge) that 1 should pay 


four shillings daily for my board anc 
lodging. The chief article in the bil 
of fare was clotted cream. 
my host collected cockles from 
sandy shore looking towards St. Mary’s 
three miles distant. 


meat, may be described as the table 
dainties of St. Martin’s. 


perfume that was almost too sweet for 
sufferance. There was 
amiability of the household. 


slain in the presence of the people. 
That evening, when I went to bed, the 


gory head of the slaughtered beast hung 
at the foot of my staircase, to remind 


me of a nursery picture of the decapita- 
tion of Goliath. 
day part of the ‘offal’? enriched the 
principal meal. 

But it was more especially outside 
the farmhouse and its narcissus beds 
that I took my pleasure on St. Martin’s. 
The island is only about five hundred 
aeres in extent, but it is an enchanting 
combination of rocky coast, white sandy 
bays, and grassy downs with gorse and 
heather and crimson stonecrop on them. 
The hills pervade it; and from the 
balmy ridge Cornwall seems quite near. 
Fortunately the weather was exquisite 
while I was here. At low tide I walked 
to White Island, and inspected the 
deep fissure which some think a relic of 
ancient tin-prospecting Romans. There 
is no present trace of tin in the cutting ; 
but if man’s handiwork is not in the 
quarry, nature is a subtler imitatrix of 
it than one would expect to find her. 
This island, like most of the others, is 
destined in no long time to be divided 
into two parts. The Atlantic pinches 


the waists of the isles until, after a 
series of spring tides, channels form in 
their midst. 


Thus the archipelago has 


At low tide 
the 


These, with excel- 
lent plum cake and a tin of Australian 


My bedroom 
window opened into the greenhouse, in 
which heliotrope and hundreds of cut 
nareissi ready for the market made a 


no end to the 
One day 
the farmer had the butcher over from 
St. Mary’s, and a two-year-old ox was 


And on the following 
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no doubt been made, and thus the num- 
ber of its parts is ever on the increase. 

I think the view of the islands from 
the St. Martin’s downs is even more 
interesting than that from Tresco. 
Here we are not in the middle of the 
group. Itis all spread out beneath us 
upon one side ; while upon the other 
side is the Atlantic and the grey outline 
of the Cornish coast beyond. Seen by 
moonlight, the interlacing of the reefs 
in the silvery water is a remarkable 
sight. At such a time, too, there will 
be the witness of half-a-dozen light- 
houses to suggest that not always are 
the Scillies so sweet and idyllic a pic- 
ture. For not only are the loeal lights 
visible from these downs of St. Mar- 
tin’s, but those of Cornwall also. 

St. Martin’s ought to be a moral little 
land. Its inhabitants neither smoke 
tobacco nor drink strong drink. There 
is no licensed house in its three miles 
of length. In case of need, a certain 
householder will provide a little brandy ; 
but one may conjecture that the need 
will have to be extreme before it is 
administered. The perfume of my 
cigar seemed to certain members of my 
household a very strange kind of smell. 
I am sorry to say it by no means met 
with approval from the pretty young 
daughter of the farmer. She it was 
who picked the narcissi for the British 
market, and deftly tied them in bunches 
of twelve. Her mother and father 
rated her for her daintiness, but she 
was not to be led against her own in- 
stincts. In other ways I was not, to 
her liking. When first I entered the 
house as a guest, she made me happy 
by her readiness to wait upon me 
and by the winsome blushes upon her 
cheeks. Somehow it was assumed I 
was a woollen draper, or at least a gro- 
cer. But when, in response to leading 
questions put to me at meal-time, I 
avowed that I lived by my pen, and 
even wrote stories, all the attractive 
lustre faded from her eyes, and a leaden 
look of reproach took its place. ‘ Sto- 
ries!’’? she exclaimed, ‘show can a 
man write such things—all lies!’ 
There was not a doubt that I had de- 
graded myself in her esteem. And I 


l 
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resolved there and then that when I 
return to St. Martin’s, it shall be with a 
portmanteau half full of pattern-books. 
But I fear, long ere that time comes, 
one of the young men of St. Martin’s 
will have taken her to a certain little 
white house, with its appanage of nar- 
cissus beds and new-potato patches. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ADDISCOMBE : 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY 
COLLEGE. 

In these days, when companies for 
the development of vast tracts of Africa 
are being established, both interest and 
advantage may result from an investi- 
gation of the methods followed by their 
great predecessor, the Honorable East 
India Company. If much may be 
found that is now out of date, still more 
is to be learnt of unquestionable value 
from the extended experience and 


wise blending of liberality with econ- 
omy which characterized the manage- 


ment of the great company. In_ its 
general aspect the subject is manifestly 
too extensive for more than mere men- 
tion here ; but a short consideration of 
one branch of it —the supply of officers 
for the company’s military service — 
may prove useful, and is certainly in- 
teresting, as it involves a description of 
the military school in which many offi- 
cers were trained whose services were 
of the highest order, and of whom some 
have acquired enduring renown. 

In the early days of the company the 
territory under their sway was com- 
paratively limited, and consequently 
their army was small. Its officers were 
irregularly supplied ; some from local 
sources were appointed to the infantry, 
whilst others from Woolwich or Marlow 
filled the few vacancies in the artillery 
and engineers. But as these corps had 
to be augmented to keep pace with the 
increase of territory, the Court of Direc- 
ors decided .to establish a seminary, as 
they delighted to call it, for the educa- 
tion of cadets destined for their service 
in India. In accordance with the tra- 
ditions of the company, economy was 
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kept prominently in view, whilst effi- 
ciency was not neglected. So there was 
much searching for suitable quarters 
and much negotiation before the acqui- 
sition in 1809 of Addiscombe Place, 
near Croydon, formerly the residence 
of the first Earl of Liverpool, which 
comprised a mansion and about fifty- 
seven acres of land. 

Its late owner, ‘Charles Jenkinson, 
was the chief political adviser of George 
III., and enjoyed that monarch’s com- 
plete confidence. He commenced Par- 
liamentary life in 1761 under Lord 
Bute, had rapid promotion, was created 
Lord Liverpool in 1796, and died in 
1808. The house was a fine old red 
brick mansion, and the grounds were 
well timbered and very beautiful. It 
was no doubt unavoidable that most of 
the trees should be cut down to make 
room for the hideous barracks and class 
rooms, for whose design we believe the 
company’s architect and a senior officer 
of royal engineers were responsible ; 
but who would credit that the mansion 
itself was whitewashed! Possibly on 
the authority of the * Rolliad,’’ puriti- 
cation after the departure of its late 
owner and his friends Pitt and Dundas 
was considered necessary before the 
house was fit for the reception of the 
seminary staff; but if so, the efforts 
might have been confined to the inte- 
rior, and the gratuitous advertisement 
of the vandalism of the new proprietors 
might have been spared. Suitable 
quarters having thus been secured, the 
directors appointed Dr. James Andrew 
head. master, and intrusted him with 
the selection of professors and with 
the management of the institution. In 
1809 there were sixty cadets, for whose 
board and education Dr. Andrew re- 
ceived an allowance of £80 each per 
annum, and there is evidence that the 
arrangement was to his entire satisfac- 
tion. Whether it pleased the cadets 
equally is another story, concerning 
which oflicial reports are silent. 

Dr. Andrew was professor of mathe- 
matics and head classical master, the 
other professors being Mr. Glennie for 
fortification, with Mr. Bordwine as as- 
sistant; Mr. Shakespear for Hindu- 
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stani, with Hasan Ali as assistant ; 
a military-plan drawing-master; and 
Colonel Mudge was public examiner. 
Each cadet paid £30 half-yearly to 
cover the cost of books, mathematical 
instruments, stationery, pocket-money, 
washing, etc., *‘cloaths and medical at- 
tendance ;”’! the further cost of educa- 
tion was paid by the company to secure 
useful and efficient men for their work 
in India. The age for admission was 
from thirteen and a half to sixteen 
years, a bad arrangement which led to 
mischief, for mere boys require a disci- 
pline totally different from that suitable 
for young men. In time this error was 
so far amended that the minimum age 
was raised to fifteen and the maximum 
to eighteen years, but still the consid- 
erable difference in the ages of cadets 
thus possible was an element of need- 
less danger to the management. Never- 
theless, at first the students seem to 
have given little trouble ; there is noth- 
ing recorded against them save inatten- 
tion to the study of Hindustani. The 
first public examination was held in 
October, 1810, when, in order to give 
the occasion ‘a proper degree of solem- 
nity and consequence,’’? the directors 
were asked to attend in full strength. 
Besides them the only other guests 
seem to have been Dr. Hutton, the late 
professor of mathematics at Woolwich, 
and Mr. Leyburn, who held a similar 
position at Marlow, both of whom cer- 
tified that the cadets passed a very 
strict and scientific examination in 
mathematics, and that great merit was 
due to both preceptors and pupils. On 
this occasion eight were selected for 
engineers and twenty-one for artillery. 
It is curious and instructive to note 
the gradual development of the institu- 
tion from this humble beginning. At 
first no prizes were given save the ap- 
pointments to India; but soon we find 
the seminary committee recommending 
**that a box of colors and other draw- 
ing materials, with a suitable super- 
scription,” } should be given to the best 
military draftsman. Other prizes fol- 
lowed, in order to promote emulation 
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and diligence ; and it was arranged that 
engineers were to be detained in En- 
gland without prejudice to their rank, 
in order that they might be attached to 
the ordnance survey then in progress, 
and learn the. elements of surveying. 
Another regulation is curious as a sign 
of the times. Cadets whose parents 
resided in Scotland or Ireland had the 
privilege of remaining at the seminary 
during the vacation, travelling being 
then so slow and expensive. But this 
indulgence, if it may be termed one, 
was not an unqualified success, for we 
find two young men thus situated had 
first boarded with Hasan Ali the assist- 
ant Hindustani master, and afterwards 
lived in private lodgings in Croydon, 
where they *‘ conducted themselves in 
a very exceptionable manner,’?? and 
contracted during the holidays ‘ opin- 
ions and habits of independence which 
indisposed them on resuming their 
studies to submit to the necessary dis- 
cipline of the seminary.”’! This was 
provided for by a code of regulations. 
Cadets were not allowed to go into 
Croydon or beyond the grounds without 
the permission of the head master ; 
they had always to wear uniform even 
when on short leave ; they were not 
liable to what the official records term 
**corporeal punishment,’ but could be 
fined, get extra drill, or be put “in 
the Black Hole, there to be fed on 
bread and water, provided that such 
confinement shall not extend beyond 
nine o’clock at night, but it may be re- 
sum’d the following morning.’?! The 
fines formed a fund whence prizes were 
given to the deserving. 

The respectable monotony of order 
seems to have been broken in 1815 
under the following circumstances. On 
a Sunday afternoon some of the young 
men applied for leave to go beyond the 
grounds ; and Dr. Andrew (to quote 
his version of the affair), thinking that 
to give no leave would be ungracious 
and to give unlimited leave dangerous, 
told the students to muster at five 
o’clock and he would walk with them ! 
But the worthy gentleman’s company 


1 MS. records. 
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was not desired, and he suspected that 
several had gone without leave. So he 
ordered a parade, which was reluctantly 
attended, and at which one cadet pub- 
licly remonstrated with him, whilst 
another refused to appear properly 
dressed. These two were punished, 
and the parade was dismissed with an 
intimation from the doctor that he did 
not wish to force a favor on them which 
they were unwilling to receive. He was 
hissed as he left the ground. 

In 1816, Angelo, the well-known 
fencing-master, was engaged to teach 
the new broadsword exercise ; and the 
year after additions were made to the 
barracks and class-rooms. Three years 
later the first mention of distinguished 
strangers being present at the public 
examination is found. Besides the 
directors, the staff, and some royal 
engineer officers, the Right Honorable 
George Canning, Lord Binning, the 
Right Honorable W. 8. Browne, and 
Mr. T. M. Courtenay were present. 
On this occasion several cadets who 
afterwards became distinguished officers 
received appointments. Edward San- 
ders, the first engineer, during the first 
Afghan war visited Herat and reported 
on its fortifications ; his cool reconnais- 
sance at Istalif attracted attention at 
the time, and the information he ac- 
quired materially contributed to the suc- 
cessful assault next day. He became 
deputy-secretary to the government of 
India in the military department, and 
was killed at the battle of Maharaj- 
pur. The name of the fifth engineer, 
Arthur Cotton, is illustrious in the an- 
nals. of Madras irrigation; and he is 
now probably the sole survivor of his 
term. Of those appointed to the artil- 
lery, the names of Archdale Wilson, 
Augustus Abbott, and Proby Cautley, 
connected as they are respectively with 
Delhi, Jalalabad, and the Ganges Canal, 
are honorably known and remembered. 

Soon after this time certain questions 
of home rule arose. The standing or- 
ders of the seminary were voted by the 
cadets to be unworkable, and moditica- 
tions were proposed and discussed. One 
of them called M‘Gillivray, wished to 
introduce fagging, but was opposed, 
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and failed. The question was openly 
discussed. General James Abbott, of 
Khiva renown, writes thus: **I well 
remember their speeches on the sub- 
ject. M‘Gillivray . . . endeavored to 
introduce duelling with pistols, and was 
actually engaged with Ritherdon in 
such aduel. But the seconds turned it 
inio a farce by loading the pistols with 
blank charges and smearing Ritherdon’s 
breast with red-currant jelly; when 
poor M‘Gillivray fancied he had killed 
his man." This took place just before 
I joined.””, Though no more was heard 
of duelling, yet the seminary rules were 
by mutual consent modified so as to 
make life better worth living, and par- 
ticularly to admit of indulgence in what 
the authorities styled the filthy and per- 
nicious habit of smoking. As with all 
legislation, the laws were framed in a 
spirit favorable to the party in power. 
Thus the older cadets had privileges, 
whilst the last-joined term, originally 
called ‘ probos,’? a contraction from 
probationers, and afterwards ** greens,”’ 
were placed under certain restrictions. 
With occasional interruptions, this 
double system of rules prevailed as long 
as the institution lasted. 

The next: change was a reform for 
which the directors deserve credit. 
The contract for boarding cadets was, 
at his own request, taken from Dr. 
Andrew, because he found it had given 
rise to many invidious observations 
which had been secretly circulated to 
his prejudice, although he felt that in 
doing so he was sacrificing many advan- 
tages of income that he had enjoyed 
since the return of peace and conse- 
quent reduction in the price of pro- 
visions. He alleged that during the 
war he made scarcely anything beyond 
his salary, and trusted that the court 
would not let him lose much by the 
change of system. This is a tolerably 
unblushing admission that he was mak- 
ing money out of his contract for feed- 
ing the cadets ; and such was no doubt 
the case, for the system was. vicious, 
and men were human. The court 
treated him with the greatest liberality, 
raised his pay by £200 a year, paid him 
£600 down, and took over his kitchen 
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furniture apparently at his own valua-| 


tion. 

Nevertheless the doctor retired within 
a year, and the directors wisely decided 
that his successor should be a military 
man. In his capacity of head mathe- 
matical master he was succeeded by 
Jonathan Cape, then first assistant at 
the Naval College, who remained senior 
professor at Addiscombe till that estab- 
lishment was closed. When Dr. An- 
drew was relieved of the contract for 
boarding cadets, Mr. Leeds’ was ap- 
pointed purveyor and steward, and had 
to provide meals for masters and pupils. 
They were not pampered, for here is 
the detail : — 


Breakfast. — Tea and bread and butter, or 
bread and milk if preferred. 

Luncheon. —Bread and cheese with good 
table beer. 

Dinner. — Beef, mutton, and veal alter- 
nately, of the best kind, with an 
occasional change of pork when in 
season. 

Tea — with bread and butter, or bread and 
cheese with beer if preferred. 


In connection with Addiscombe a 
good deal of money was made out of 
the company. Year by year professors 
petitioned for and often got more pay ; 
whilst most of them wrote text-books 
of the subject they taught, and by sell- 
ing them to their classes commanded 
that steady demand which is so gratify- 
ing to an author, At Chatham, too, 
where the engineer cadets completed 
their training, the chief officer of the 
royal engineer establishment was pe- 
riodically complimented, as it was pleas- 
antly termed, with very handsome sums 
of money ; other officers under him got 
smaller sums. ; 

Towards the end of 1822, or early in 
1823, Major H, Carmichael! Smyth was 
appointed resident superintendent in 
succession to Dr. Andrew, and pro- 
vision was made for improving the 
discipline of the. seminary by the ap- 
pointment of an officer as captain and 
adjutant. Soon afterwards a junior 
officer, whose duties were. to prevent 
students from straying into Croydon or 
beyoud the premises without leave, was 
added in the person of Lieutenant Tal- 
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bot Ritherdon. In 1824 Major Car- 
michael Smyth resigned, and was 
succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel Houstoun, 
C.B., whose title of office was altered 
to lieut.-governor, but whose powers 
remained unchanged. Various educa- 
tional improvements and inducements 
to work were introduced in 1825. Thus 
guns and mortars were provided in 
order that cadets might learn gun-drill ; 
and so great was the demand in India 
for artillery and engineer officers, that 
£50 was offered to those who qualified 
for the former within a year, and for 
the latter within eighteen months. 
Captain Hector Straith of the 61st Reg- 
iment was appointed assistant to Mr. 
Bordwine, the professor of fortifica- 
tion; Mr. T. H. Fielding, brother of 
the celebrated Copley Fielding, was 
made additional drawing-master ; and 
altogether the period was one of activ- 
ity. It is interesting to note that in 
December, 1826, Robert Napier was one 
of the engineer cadets; that Robert 
Montgomery, who in after days was the 
distinguished successor of Sir John 
Lawrence in the Punjab, left Addis- 
combe for a direct appointment to the 
civil service ; and that within two years 
Eldred Pottinger, the hero of Herat, 
IIenry Marion Durand, and Richmond 
Shakespear received appointments from 
Addiscombe. In 1829 Mr. Charles 
Bowles was made assistant professor of 
Hindustani, in the study of which lan- 
guage, called: in cadet slang ** Chaw,” 
perhaps after the master, he afforded 
instruction and amusement to more 
than one generation of students. He 
was a shy, old-fashioned man, who 
nevertheless could keep his class in 
order ; and there was an old story about 
him illustrative of his simplicity, to the 
effect that when dining out on one occa- 
sion-his host having asked him, ‘* The 
pleasure of a glass of wine with you, 
Mr. Bowles? ”’ the reply was, “ No, L 
thank you, I am not thirsty ; but I will 
take a potato.”’ 

Up to 1831 there seems to have been 
little insubordination or misconduct on 
the part of cadets. During that year, 


however, the seminary committee re- 
ported to the court that.a growing 














disposition to intemperance had mani- 
fested itself, and that they were fully 
convinced that this evil had been occa- 
sioned in a great measure by the per- 
nicious habit of smoking cigars, as well 
as by a too liberal supply of pocket- 
money from indulgent friends. The 
lieut.-governor was therefore assured 
of the hearty support of the India 
House to any steps he might take to 
suppress smoking. But, before long, 
he resigned, and in 1834 Colonel 
Ephraim G. Stannus, C.B., was ap- 
pointed in his stead. On Colonel 
Houstoun’s retirement the seminary 
committee expressed their sincere re- 
gret at losing so estimable an officer, 
and one who had done so much to raise 
the character of their establishment at 
Addiscombe. They recorded the fact 
that he had exercised a peculiar talent 
for keeping the cadets in order by per- 
suasion and kindness rather than by 
coercion. There are but few alive who 
can testify to the truth of this descrip- 
tion ; if true, it is high praise. Colonel 
Stannus had served with much distinc- 
tion in India in the time of the Marquis 
of Hastings, and was afterwards private 
secretary to Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
governor of Bombay, whose warm ap- 
probation he secured. He was knighted 
in 1837. 

During the greater part of Sir 
Ephraim’s rule, which lasted till his 
death in 1850, the cadets scem to have 
been quiet, weil-behaved, and busy ; 
many men, since highly distinguished, 
were then connected with the institu- 
tion. Among the orderly officers was 
George Broadfoot of Jalalabad ; and of 
the cadets, Richard Strachey, Baird 
Smith, Henry Yule, Alexander Taylor, 
and, less known but not less able, 
Joseph Dyas, may be named as men of 
special mark, without offence to the 
reputation of others scarcely less emi- 
nent. 

Cadet-life of that time has been hu- 
morously described in a story called 
‘‘ Peregrine Pultuney,’’! written, we 
believe, by Sir John Kaye, by whom, 
at any rate, it was criticised with much 


1 Published by John Mortimer, 1844, 
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solemnity in the Calcutta Review.? 
From it we learn that the objectionable 
rules whereby boys of fourteen or fif- 
teen were subject tothe same discipline 
as young men of eighteen or nineteen 
still prevailed. The entrance examina- 
tion, attended by a crowd of nervous 
youngsters, in many instances escorted 
by anxious parents or guardians, is well 
described, as are the other preliminary 
arrangements. Amongst those was the 
provision of uniform. It will scarcely 
be credited in these days that the junior 
cadets were supplied with the cast-off 
suits of the term which had just passed 
out of the seminary. The scene is thus 
described in ‘* Peregrine,’ when he was 
desired by one of the sergeants to go 
and try on some clothes : — 


‘* Where — what clothes?” cried Pere- 
grine, with astonishment depicted on his 
features. 

‘*In the next room—I will show you— 
your military uniform, to be sure.”’ 

Peregrine did not much like the idea of 
wearing ready-made clothes ; but he fol- 
lowed the sergeant into the adjoining room, 
where a number of boys of all sizes, some 
in their shirt-sleeves, and some in their 
shirt-tails, were trying on coats and trousers 
with every symptom of gratification. The 
sergeant pointed to some pigeon-hole places, 
where Peregrine saw divers suits of blue 
uniform turned up with red ; and without 
partaking at all of the general satisfaction 
that animated his associates, he extracted 
one of the suits from its lurking-place, and 
instantly let it fall to the ground, as though 
a scorpion had stung him. 

‘* Why, these are old clothes,’’ exclaimed 
Peregrine, turning round to the grim ser- 
geant with an aspect of horror as he spoke ; 
‘*T could swear they’ve been worn before.”’ 

‘*No occasion for that, young gentleman ; 
. » . We never suspected them of being new, 
sir ; you'll get a new suit for Sundays.”’ 

‘* You don’t mean,”’ cried Peregrine, boil- 
ing over with indignation, ‘‘that I am to 
wear second-hand clothes !”’.. . 

‘*T’ve got nothing to do with it; .. . it’s 
the rule of the institution, Mr. Pultuney.’’ 

‘“D—n the institution!’ cried Pere- 
grine Pultuney. ... 

‘*I wonder what Colonel Houseintoun 
would say if he heard you talk so of the in- 
stitution ;’’ and the grim sergeant walked 


2 Calcutta Review, vol. ii., No. iii., Art. iv. 
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off, leaving Peregrine to his own medita- 
tions and the choice of the cast-off clothes. 


This repulsive practice was not discon- 
tinued till 1852. 

The arrangements for study and 
messing were of the simplest and rough- 
est description. There was too little 
leisure for healthy exercise during the 
day ; and the two hours, from five to 
seven o’clock in the evening, which 
were at the cadets’ disposal, were more 
likely to be spent in a comfortable pub- 
lic house where a pipe and glass of 
beer could be enjoyed, than in the sem- 
inary library or in quarters — kennels 
as they were appropriately called — ** in 
reading the ‘Whole Duty of Man,’ 
. . . orin making pin-cushions to take 
home to their sisters.”?? An institu- 
tion, the origin of which we have not 
been able to trace, was the Sunday 
morning breakfast in the private room 
of the corporals. In later days it was 
known as the ‘“swab’s_ breakfast,” 
swab being the epaulette which corpo- 
rals or sub-officers wore as a sign of 
their rank. The table was covered 
with delicacies, and corporals could in- 
vite a guest and enjoy the intellectual 
treat of making him eat to excess. At 
first the room was very bare and unin- 
Viting, its only attraction being the dig- 
nity conferred by the right of entrée. 
In 1846 it was furnished at the cost of 
the company with a carpet and a few 
other conveniences, but not until it had 
been found, in the language of the re- 
port, ‘‘ productive of the best effects, 
as furnishing an innocent gratification 
to the subordinate officers at the semi- 
nary, tending to render their position 
more desirable, and its attainment con- 
sequently an object of higher ambi- 
tion.”’ 8 

During the 


of Sir 
Ephraim Stannus’s rule insubordination 


latter years 
increased. Perhaps declining health 
interfered with supervision, or possibly 
disorder resulted from the vicious sys- 
tem whereby mere boys and young men 
were under rules which suited neither ; 


1 Peregrine Pultuney, pp. 71, 72. 
2 Ibid., p. 96. 
3 MS. records, 
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but as a fact, the tone of the establish- 
ment was lowered. Cadets thought it 
excusable to forge letters of invitation 
in order to get leave of absence from 
Saturday afternoon to Sunday night or 
Monday morning; and the system of 
espionage by sergeants led to deplorable 
results. One was, that the sergeants 
were bribed ; another and worse result 
was, that the authorities began to doubt 
the word of a cadet, and to accept in 
preference the testimony of a non-com- 
missioned officer, or of any other per- 
son who chose to prefer a charge. 
Dishonorable suspicion on the part of 
the rulers led to depreciated morality 
amongst the ruled. The falseness of 
the position was shown when a cadet 
wrote to the papers complaining of the 
system and of the venality of the ser- 
geants. The writer was identified, and 
was given the option of substantiating 
the charge or of rustication. He chose 
the former, and having in one instance 
proved his case, the sergeant was dis- 
missed ; but the young man was made 
sensible of the strong disapprobation 


}with which his reprehensible conduct 


in writing to the newspaper was viewed. 

It may be here recorded that in 1848 
the Pollock medal was prepared by Mr. 
Benjamin Wyon. Eleven thousand 
rupees had been subscribed in Calcutta 
for the purpose of giving this medal to 
the most distinguished student of his 
term, in honor and recognition of the 
services in Afghanistan of Sir George 
Pollock, himself an old Addiscombe 
cadet. The medal is a handsome one 
worth sixteen guineas. Its first recipi- 
ent was engineer-cadet E. C. 8. Wil- 
liams, now lieutenant-general, holding 
a high position in the India Office. 

Six months later another enyineer- 
cadet, George Chesney, who has since 
held many important situations, passed 
out of Addiscombe. Having been ac- 
countant-general in the Public Works 
Department, principal of the Cooper’s 
Hill Engineering College, military sec- 
retary to the government of India, and 
military member of the governor-gen- 
eral’s council, he yet found time to cul- 
tivate letters, as indeed ** The Battle of 
Dorking,’’ which first appeared in this 
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magazine, may testify. He is now in 
Parliament, where we hope his career 
may be continued to his own greater 
honor and to the advantage of the 
eountry. 

In succession to Sir Ephraim Stan- 
nus, and therefore the inheritor of a 
disturbed establishment, Colonel Ab- 
bott was appointed lieut.-governor, and 
held that post till the college was closed 
on the amalgamation of the queen’s and 
company’s services. Sir Frederick, for 
he was knighted in 1854, was an engi- 
neer officer who had been educated at 
Addiscombe in the early days, had seen 
much service in India, Burmah, and 
Afghanistan, and had retired at an 
early age with a good reputation. He 
was in many respects a contrast to his 
predecessor, and was at first, we are 
bound to say, decidedly unpopular. 
With bland, courteous manners, and 
with the laudable wish to enlist the 
sympathies and sense of honor of the 
cadets on the side of discipline, and to 
abolish espionage, he at first failed in 
conciliating his subjects to an extent 
which it is difficult to comprehend ; 
indeed in instances he accentuated the 
failure by inflicting punishment where 
it might perhaps have been judiciously 
spared. The cadets mistrusted his 
courtesy absolutely, and took no pains 
to disguise their regret for the change 
of governors. There were, no doubt, 
faults on both sides ; but with his sub- 
jects irreconcilable, sympathizing with 
crime, and determined to withhold from 
their governor all information which 
might have helped him to judge aright, 
some failure of justice was inevitable, 
and the position was full of difficulty. 
In time matters improved, and a better 
mutual feeling prevailed. In spite, 
however, of all these drawbacks, good 
men were twice a year sent to India, 
or, if engineers, to Chatham. At the 
end of 1851 Frederick Sleigh Roberts 
passed for artillery; he is now, after 
perhaps the most brilliant military ca- 
reer of his time in our service, home 
again with us as Lord Roberts. An- 
other distinguished artillery officer, Sir 
James Hills-Johnes, left Addiscombe 
eighteen months after Roberts. 
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The manners and customs of these 
days are well recorded in the first four 
chapters of a book called ‘* In the Com- 
pany’s Service.’’! Mother Rose’s, the 
cottage at the north-east corner of the 
grounds proscribed by college rules, is 
described as it used to be, full of cadets 
and tobacco-smoke. The course of 
education, consisting of Cape’s mathe- 
matics, tempered with obsolete fortifi- 
cation, with Hindustani taught by a 
person who had never heard it spoken, 
and with ‘such irifles as drawing, 
French, and Latin, is fairly termed a 
race decided by mathematics. Then 
come descriptions of crime and its pun- 
ishment, followed by attempted recon- 
ciliation in the shape of an invitation to 
the mansion, where the tact of the host- 
ess was skilfully employed to second 
the lieut.-governor’s endeavor to gain 
the confidence of the cadets. Last of 
all, we have a truthful picture of the 
great occasion — the half-yearly public 
examination -— whose humble origin in 
1810 and progress in 1817 we have al- 
ready mentioned, and which was now 
fully developed. As usual, the chair- 
man and court of directors, the public 
examiner, and other Chatham and 
Woolwich officers, were present; but 
besides them the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the commander-in-chief, and 
a number of distinguished persons, at- 
tended as guests of the lieut.-governor. 
The performance having been thor- 
oughly rehearsed, went off without a 
hitch, and then the lieut.-governor’s 
report was read, ‘* to which that officer, 
sitting on the right of the chairman, 
next to the archbishop, listens with an 
expression of countenance peculiar to 
those who are hearing their own com- 
position read in the face of a multitude. 
The report is on the whole favorable. 
. . . It winds up with an invocation so 


‘similar in style to a sermon, that it 


wakes up the archbishop with a start, 
under the momentary belief that he is 
at a confirmation.” ? Then followed 
the prize-giving, at which, as there had 
been no rehearsal, the performance was 

1 A Reminiscence. Published by W. H. Allen & 


Co., 1883, 
2 In the Company’s Service, p. 51. 
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more genuine but less smooth. Giving 
the Pollock medal is thus described :— 


‘* Gentleman-cadet Lane,’’ said the chair- 
man, holding out the case containing the 
medal, and addressing the head cadet, who 
stood blushing before him, ‘‘the inhab- 
itants of Calcutta, in remembrance of the 
noble——”’ But no sooner did Gentleman- 
cadet Lane get his hold upon the prize than 
he gave evidence, by a violent tugging, that 
his desire to retire with his reward was in 
no way affected by any curiosity to learn 
the motives of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
in bestowing it. Had not the chairman, 
forewarned by past experience, kept a tight 
grip on the medal-case, it would have 
slipped from his grasp, and the customary 
address would have lost its point. As it 
was, the contention was so sharp between 
them as to stop the current of the chair- 
man’s words, and he had to get a new 
‘** purchase ’’ before he was able to proceed 
with the descriptions of the heroism and 
success of General Pollock.! 


After the prizes had been given the 
chairman made his speech, and one 
such oration was very much like an- 
other. 


He usually expressed a hope 
that the cadets on arrival in India 
would maintain the character they had 
acquired at the institution, for by so 
doing they would reflect the highest 
honor upon the establishment and the 
company amongst their brother officers 
in India. He desired his young friends 
to pursue the course in which they had 
embarked with undeviating rectitude, 
and invited them to cultivate a fine faith 
of reward in the justice of their supe- 
riors, in the honorable and high char- 
acter which they would acquire, but 
above all in their own approving and 
grateful minds. Then he _ compli- 
mented the lieut.-governor, the staff, 
and the professors ; and finally, with 
weil-assumed modesty, he addressed 
the public examiner, usually a senior 
officer of the royal engineers, praised 
his. well-known character and _ profes- 
sional reputation, and assured him that 
his conduct was marked by the cordial 
and unanimous approbation of the court 
at large, and that they relied with per- 
fect confidence on the justice and ability 
of his judgment in respect to the qual- 


1 In the Company’s Service, p. 52. 
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ifications of the young men. Then 
followed the archbishop, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and any other person 
of distinction who was disposed to 
make a speech. After which came din- 
ner for the cadets and lunch for the 
guests, then drill, a march past, and 
dismissal of the parade, when all went 
home. 

Such was Addiscombe early in the 
fifties, and it remained much the same 
to the end. There were the usual 
escapades, none very serious ; and oc- 
casionally the hares and rabbits at Ad- 
dington, the archbishop’s seat, were 
snared or otherwise caught. The occa- 
sion offered itself once a week, when 
there was an afternoon service, which 
some of the excellent among the cadets 
used to attend. Those whose sporting 
instincts prevailed, availed themselves 
of the opportunity, and it sometimes 
happened that their evil efforts were 
crowned with success. The last raid 
on the archiepiscopal rabbits happened 
thus : Two sporting cadets had been so 
far favored by fortune that each had 
caught a rabbit, with which they were 
anxious to escape. But how to conceal 
the spoil was a difficult problem, for 
uniform was tight and the swallow-tail 
pocket scanty. However, after much 
squeezing, each pocketed a rabbit, and 
they set out for home tired and dirty. 
When rounding a corner they suddenly 
found themselves face to face with the 
highest dignitary of the Church, and as 
was right and proper, they saluted him 
respectfully. The archbishop, pleased 
with their politeness, kindly insisted 
that they should have tea with him, an 
invitation which, by reason of the in- 
sufficiency of their improvised game- 
bags, they accepted with fear and 
trembling. The crucial test was sitting 
down, a performance which the tight- 
ness of their garments rendered per- 
ilous; and even when seated, the 
greatest repose was necessary to pre- 
vent disclosures which would show the 
hospitality of the Church to have been 
misplaced. The culprits suffered much ; 
but their host, possibly attributing their 
constraint to the awe inspired by his 
presence, did his best to set them at 











ease. 
ended, and the culprits hastened to 
Addiscombe, but arrived just late for | 


At last, however, the tea-party 


parade. Being known to the orderly 
officer as having a natural aptitude for 
crime, he asked them roughly before 
the assembled cadets where they had 
been and why they were late. The 
audacity and improbability of the reply 
that they had been to tea with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury electrified 
the parade and nearly suffocated the 
irate officer, who, appreciating the deli- 
cacy of the situation, and seeing that 
laughter could no longer be suppressed, 
quickly ordered the delinquents to ap- 
pear next morning at orderly-room, and 
dismissed the parade. Meantime he 
sent to the archbishop to ascertain the 
truth of the excuse tendered, and as 
the reply confirmed the cadets’ story, 
next morning they were pardoned for 
being late and let off with the growling 
remark, ** I did not know you kept such 
respectable company.”’ 

Another story of that time evinced 
the high qualities of presence of mind, 
fertility of resource, and absence of 
fear of responsibility on the part of an 
unknown cadet. Some of our readers 
can recollect that when the emperor 
and the empress of the French were 
staying with our queen the Crystal Pal- 
ace was visited in state. The occasion 
was naturally a great attraction to the 
young men who wished to see the 
show ; but admission to the grounds 
was restricted to the holders of season- 
tickets, which cost a guinea each, and 
no money was forthcoming for such 
expenditure. So a number of them 
walked over, and mingling with the 
outside crowd, enjoyed themselves as 
well as they could. Soon, however, a 
movement and gathering together of 
the cadets became apparent, and the 
order to “fall in’? was given. They 
“fell in” promptly under the com- 
mand of a corporal, who ‘formed 


fours’? and marched boldly in at the 
principal entrance, pausing for an in- 
stant to inquire from the policeman in 
charge if he could direct them to the 
position assigned to the cadet guard of 
honor. 


The policeman went to inquire, 
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/and no sooner was his back turned than 
they were halted and dismissed inside 
the grounds, and when he returned the 
guard of honor had vanished. The 
young men enjoyed themselves amaz- 
ingly ; but the secret of their admission 
greatly puzzled the lieut.-governor and 
his staff, who were present. The only 
explanation ever given—that they 
were marched in by some corporal — 
was, in default of anything more pre- 
cise, admitted to be sufficient. 

Early in 1855 corporals of divisions 
were allowed to wear swords at parades 
and on other public occasions, and soon 
after the title of the institution was 
changed from ‘“ Military Seminary,” 
which cadets disliked exceedingly, to 
** Military College,’’ which they pre- 
ferred, and gentlemen-corporals were 
hereafter known as sub-officers. These 
changes were moves in the right direc- 
tion, tending towards the treatment of 
cadets as young men rather than school- 
boys. 

And now the existence of the com- 
pany was drawing to a close, and the 
mutiny in India sounded its death-knell. 
With it Addiscombe ceased to exist, the 
last batch of officers from it receiving 
their commissions in 1860 or 1861. 

The quaint and curious ways of the 
old place must seem strange to the 
present generation of young people at 
our military colleges, where they are 
fed with comparative luxury, have 
smoking-rooms provided, and are under 
reasonable rules. The course of educa- 
tion, too, may provoke a smile. Never- 
theless Addiscombe, as is well said in 
one of the books already quoted, ‘* with 
all its shortcomings and with some 
obvious faults, was yet an_unri- 
valled nursery of military captains — the 
school of Eldred Pottinger and Henry 
Lawrence, of Nicholson, 1 Outram, and 
Durand.”?? And to these we will add 
the names of the late Field-Marshal 
Lord Napier of Magdala, of the engi- 
neers, and General Lord Roberts, late 
commander-in-chief in India, of the 
artillery. W. BROoADFOOT. 

1 John Nicholson, the “ tower of strength,” does 


not appear to have been at Addiscombe. 
2 In the Company’s Service, p. 62. 
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From Temple Bar. 
DR. NANSEN AT HOME, 
BY MRS, ALEC TWEEDIE. 
AUTHOR OF “ A GIRL’S RIDE IN ICELAND,” “ THE 
OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY,” ETC. 

A HOUSE is ofttimes the true reflex 
of its owner’s mind. A man naturally 
surrounds himself with the things that 
most appeal to his tastes. The books 
he most loves are on their shelves. If 
he has travelled, relics from foreign 
countries surround the room. Should 
‘he be musical, his best-loved instrument 
finds an honored place. If artistic, the 
walls will be covered with such art as 
most appeals to his intelligence. 

The home necessarily becomes the 
expression of its owner’s taste, the re- 
flex of his mind. It is an old saying, 
‘“‘you never know a man till you are 
married to him,’ and the words apply 
equally that you never know a man at 
all well until vou have seen him in his 
own home. One must know him in 


the midst of his household gods, every 
one of which can unfold a page in -the 
history of its owner’s life. 


Lysaker Station is some half-dozen 
miles from Christiania. Our little en- 
gine, almost enveloped in its snow- 
plough, had dragged us very slowly 
along, and even to accomplish that 
short distance had taken nearly twice 
its allotted time. 

There, on the platform awaiting our 
arrival, stood Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. It 
was a bitterly cold day —the thermome- 
ter registered nine degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, or forty-one degrees of 
frost, and there he stood without even 
an overcoat, merely wearing the grey 
ski uniform so well suited to his lithe- 
some figure. His hands were envel- 
oped ina pair of the usual Norwegian 
knitted “baby” gloves, without any 
fingers, only a thumb. These curious 
gloves are also worn in Iceland ; but 
there they have two thumbs, so that by 
an inside-out process they can get an- 
other pair of gloves when the palm 
becomes worn out. <All Northern na- 
tions know the advisability of keeping 
the extremities covered, and conse- 
quently always wear gloves, even when 
fishing. 





‘“‘ Welcome, a thousand welcomes to 
Lysaker !’’? Nansen said, warmly shak- 
ing us by the hand; ‘ but you have 
brought cold weather with you ; I hope 
you will not suffer from it.’’ 

The air was so dry and still and we 
were so warmly clad we hardly noticed 
it, and yet our host added, ‘ It is colder 
to-day than I ever had it during the 
daytime in my journey across Green- 
land, but at night it was thirty or forty 
degrees colder.” 

** And yet you wear no top coat.”’ 

**Oh no, I have given up such luxu- 
ries, like smoking and drinking, so that 
I may not miss them at the North 
Pole. If you don’t mind the snow, and 
I see you are properly clad and shod for 
our country, we can go across the fjord 
to the house ; it is much the shortest 
way.” 

So over the fjord we went. 

Dr. Nansen had walked backwards 
and forwards over the ice so often, he 
had made quite a little road of his own, 
but branching off to the left were some 
deep imprints in the snow. 

“Where do these lead to?” 
asked. 

‘* Nowhere. When I came home last 
night it was so absolutely dark that, as 
I had not got my lantern, I missed my 
way on the fjord and walked a hundred 
yards in the wrong direction before I 
discovered my mistake. It can be very 
dark at night sometimes, and then with- 
out a lantern it is almost impossible to 
lind the way.” 

Up a steep little bit of hill and we 
were on the road, a few minutes’ walk 
along which brought us to an open 
gate. As we entered between the 
posts, half-a-dozen dogs began to bark, 
and we turned to the right to look at 
the kennels. 

‘*T am very fond of my dogs. That 
one is an Eskimo sledge dog, and some- 
times he pulls my wife over the ice ina 
sledge coupled with a Gordon setter. 
That dog with the little sharp ears is a 
Fin, and the one next is an English 
setter. My dogs and I are very good 
friends, and I generally take them all 
with me when I go out.”’ 

The house itself was built by Dr. 


we 
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Nansen about two years ago, and had 
been finished since our last visit to 
Norway ; hence our desire to penetrate 
its mysteries. It is a copy of the old 
Norwegian style. It is entirely made 
of pine-trees, not of laths and planks, 
but of whole trees laid one on top of 
the other, so that outside and inside it 
is brown pine wood. The roof is orna- 
mented with the allegorical carvings of 
serpents’ and dragons’ heads, so spe- 
cially Norwegian. A small balcony 
projects from the front door, and an- 
other one runs along in front of the 
drawing-room. As we entered the little 
hall, we paused to look at the assort- 
ment of snowshoes (ski) leaning against 
the wall. 

** Those long ones are mine,’’ said 
our host, “‘the shorter ones are my 
wife’s. We have each two or three 
pairs. Most of them are Norwegian, 
but the straight ones are Fin. Accord- 


ing to the condition of the snow we 
choose which ski to wear, the same as 
you choose your boots for fine or wet 
weather.” 


A wolf-skin coat hanging on a peg 
arrested our attention. It was one of 
the coats made for the expedition. 
The hair was outside as well as inside. 
To put it on, it was necessary to pass 
the head through a hole, on the prin- 
ciple of a knitted jersey, only it was 
made very much larger, and when once 
properly on, it was tied tightly round 
the neck so that no cold air could enter 
from its buttoning across the chest, and 
it had a large hood which projected 
well over the face. Each man will 
have a wolf-skin coat (by far the most 
durable) as well as a reindeer one, and 
two or three extra ones will also be 
provided. Furs are only to be worn 
out of doors on this perilous journey ; 
for the cabins, woollen clothing is pref- 
erable, and much healthier. 

While we were talking, a door opened 
and the smiling face of Fru Nansen 
welcomed us to her home. ‘‘I am so 
glad to see you, and now you are really 
here we must show you everything that 
you care to see.” 

What a strange contrast the Nansens 
are! Heis a great, big, tall, fair Nor- 
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wegian, with all the strength of the 
Viking race in his manly bearing and 
earnest face. His very name — Fridt- 
jof— means a Viking, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, a “‘ thief of peace.”? He 
is very proud of his name, and it is a 
very uncommon one even in Norway. 
She is a jolly, bright little woman, with 
dark hair, and all the merriment and 
warm coloring of a more southern peo- 
ple, although she too is pure Norwe- 
gian. She is able to accompany Nansen 
on all his sports. She is very fond of 
sailing, of which they do a great deal in 
the summer, for the fjord of Christiania 
almost surrounds the house, which is 
built on a promontory. In winter they 
ski together, for Nansen thinks no sport 
or anything else perfect unless accom- 
panied by his wife. He is very fond of 
joking and chaffing her too, and when 
speaking about a visit we contemplated 
up Nora Fjeld on ski, a mountain about 
five thousand feet above the sea, and 
lying between Christiania and Bergen, 
he said, ‘‘ My wife knows Nora Fjeld 
well, because there it was that I saw 
her dead-beat for the first and only 
time. Nothing tires her asa rule; so 
when I want to make her very angry I 
tell this story. 

**Tt was New Year’s day, a couple of 
years ago, that we decided to cross 
Nora Fjeld from Hallingdal, and enjoy 
a little holiday on ski. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon the sun set, and we 
were not even on the top. However, 
my wife would not turn back; so on 
we went. It became very dark and 
very steep, and at last the snow was 
frozen so hard the ski would not bite at 
all. Then I had to take mine off and 
cut steps in the snow up the mountain- 
side with the end of the ski. For nearly 
two hours I did this before we reached 
the top. It became absolutely dark, 
and a bitter wind blew, and it was ten 
o’clock before we reached the first in- 
habited hut down the mountain-side. 
Here an old woman gave us milk and 
bade us welcome ; but my wife would 
not stay the night, declaring she was 
not tired, and quite able to go on an- 
other hour to the saeter where we orig- 
inally intended to remain. So on we 
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skied again. It was so hopelessly dark 
that every now and then the point of 
our ski would strike a tree and upset 
us, and we had continually to call out 
to make sure of the other’s where- 
abouts. 

** At last, almost on the strike of mid- 
night, we reached the little saeter, and, 
entering the door, my wife dropped 
down on a chair. I went to find some 
one and make some arrangements for 
sleeping, but when I returned I found 
my wife had forestalled me ; she was 
already sound asleep bolt upright ina 
chair. Asleep? Yes; and she slept 
for hours — we couldn’t wake her — so 
we just left her alone. That was the 
only time I ever saw her completely 
done up.” 

Entering the drawing-room, we were 
struck with its originality and quaint- 
ness. Facing us were three huge win- 


dows, Gothic fashion, but with such 
large panes of plate-glass we forgot 
they were windows at all, and looked 
right away over the seventy mile stretch 
of Christiania 


Fjord —now solidly 
frozen —to the open sea beyond. The 
room had a smaller room adjoining and 
an alcove. Large openings almost as 


large as the walls themselves divided: 


them from the main saloon. The 
arches were gracefully curved at the 
top, and artistically draped with rich 
deep-colored curtains of plain material, 
bordered by embroidery about a foot 
wide, worked by Fru Nansen after some 
of the old Norwegian embroideries in 
the Christiania Museum. Quaintly 
standing crossway between the main 
room and the smaller offshoot was an 
English fireplace. 

“Yes, it is English, and so are the 
armchairs. I got both ideas from En- 
gland, but as your fireplace is not warm 
enough for us with wood fires, I have 
arranged a stove behind.’”? And sure 
enough hidden away was the unsightly 
stove, kept lighted day and night in the 
fashion of Norwegian stoves. It did 
the warming, while the English hearth 
imparted a cosy look to the room. 

A magnificent Polar bear-skin lay on 
the floor. ‘I shot that —but not be- 
fore the bear had nearly cost me my 
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life. I have many times been nearly 
killed, but never so nearly as by that 
grand old bear ; but I came off victori- 
ous, and keep him there in remem- 
brance of a fine battle. There are 
several more skins in the house, about 
a dozen, but this is certainly the fin- 
est.” 

In one corner of the room was a 
splendid bust of our host by the Ger- 
man Lessing. In another corner was 
Ernest Sars, Fru Nansen’s brother, the 
great Norwegian historian; and on a 
shelf in one of the alcoves was another 
bust — of Welhaven — one of Norway’s 
greatest poets, and an uncle of Fru 
Nansen’s. Several fine old cabinets, 
some Norwegian and some German, 
stood about the room, and the walls 
were hung with pictures by the most 
famous Norwegian artists. 

‘“*That is by Werenskjold,’? Nansen 
said; ‘“‘he is our finest artist, to my 
mind, and that is by Svending, and this 
by Eilif Petersen. I love my pictures, 
and am very proud of modern Norwe- 
gian art. Yes, that is Watts’ ‘ Hope.’ 
I bought it the last time I was in En- 
gland, I liked it so much ; and I think 
Watts and Whistler your most wonder- 
ful artists in modern times.’’ Several 
more interesting pictures hung upon 
the walls, some of which have been 
given by the painters themselves, for 
the Nansens are very friendly with all 
the artists, with whom they have so 
much in common. 

In the smaller room low seats with 
high, carved backs of wood ran round 
the walls. This severe, wooden style is 
old Norwegian, and the quaint Runic 
carvings are very interesting. Nansen 
can explain how this is Irish and that is 
Norwegian, and this piece is a combina- 
tion of both, while that inscription is 
purely Runic. Thrown over these oth- 
erwise hard seats were rugs of bear or 
seal which had fallen to Nansen’s gun, 
and some warm-colored Turkey rugs 
strewed the floor. It was not like any 
ordinary drawing-room; it was more 
like an artist’s studio, with its rich 
colorings, artistic draperies, and quaint 
odds and ends. In effect it is charming 
and very original. 
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Sliding doors disclosed the dining- 
room, from the windows of which an- 
other glorious view of pine forest and 
glistening snow was visible. Some fine 
palms and plants stood about the room, 
and on the table was a curious rug of 
eider duck. It was made of the down, 
the light and dark shades of the back 
and breast being sewn together dia- 
mond fashion, and the whole was 
quaintly bordered by a black-and-white 
design taken from the head and neck of 
the little bird. This mat wasa present 
to Dr. Nansen from an Eskimo squaw. 
He has several curious gifts from his 
Eskimo friends. Some of them are per- 
fect little models of their own homes, 
their kayaks, themselves in costume, 
etc. 

A piano and harmonium stood in the 
room, and several oil paintings of sur- 
prising power, by both the Nansens 
themselves, filled the walls, intermixed 
with a large number of the original 
drawings used for engravings in his 
book ‘* Across Greenland,’’ They looked 
well in their dark-brown frames, which 
made an excellent contrast to the 
lighter brown coloring of the pine wood 
walls. 

‘This is a dining-room and nothing- 
more,”’ he said; ‘‘there is nothing of 
interest to see here, except our friends 
themselves when they come and have 
supper with us. I hope you will enjoy 
their company ‘to-morrow night. Now 
I will show you my room.” 

Re-crossing the drawing-room and 
going through one of the alcoves, we 
passed under some heavy curtains which 
almost entirely hid the door, into Dr. 
Nansen’s own particular room. 

“Tt is very untidy,” said Fru Nan- 
sen; “it always is untidy, because 
Fridtjof never will let it be touched ; 
but just now it is much worse than 
usual because all these things there, and 
there, and there are for the expedition, 
and he likes everything left where he 
puts it himself.” 

On entering the room one is first 
struck by its size and great height. 
The gabled roof is made of pine, the 
same as the walls. The writing-table 
strikes one next, as it is simply enor- 
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like a huge kitchen-table 
legs and quaintly orna- 


mous. It is 
with carved 
mented sides. 

Seeing our amazement at the size of 
the table, he said, — 

*¢ Yes, I know it is very big ; that was 
my special order. Here, you ‘see, J 
write my letters ; there are all the ma 
terials, and that is the chair. Ilere, in 
front of this chair I do my type-writing. 
I always use the type-writer for the 
printer ; and when I sit in that chair I 
have all my papers and my notes in 
front of me without having to turn 
everything upside down to find what I 
want. All these books at this end are 
what I continually want for reference. 
This pile of papers is about my cargo ; 
the provisions, bills, orders, and every- 
thing appertaining thereto are in this 
division—and so on; so that every 
inch of my table is used, and I know 
exactly where to find everything.” 

An enormous number of letters were 
tied up with a blue ribbon. 

** Guess what these are,”’ he said. 

Of course we could not guess — every 
shape and size and thickness of letter 
appeared to be there. 

‘Well, these are the applications 
from all parts of the world, and written 
in almost every language, to accompany 
the North Pole Expedition. There are 
over a thousand of them. Of course, I 
don’t answer them —I couldn’t, but I 
do read them, and their good wishes are 
very encouraging ; but they have cost 
me a lot of money, for they are often 
under-stamped and I have to pay for 
them, because one never knows what 
may be inside.” 

** Are any of them amusing ? ”’ 

**Some certainly are. Here is one. 
It is a letter from a French lady saying 
she is tired of the shallowness of the 
world, and is contemplating entering a 
convent and devoting herself to good 
works ; but before doing so she wishes 
to offer her services to the expedition. 
She can cook, and sew, and would de- 
vote her life cheerfully to the cause of 
science, etc., etc.”” He laughed, and 
added, ‘‘She evidently thinks the mo- 
notony of a convent and of the North 
Pole equivalent! There are besides 
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many more droll communications in 
that bundle.” 

Turning suddenly to my brother (Dr. 
Vaughan Harley) he offered him a 
cigar. 

**T thought you had given up smok- 
ing, Nansen.” 

‘*So I have, but I keep cigars for my 
friends, and I enjoy their odor all the 
more now that it is seldom I have 
the satisfaction of revelling in their 
fumes.”’ 

‘“*T am so sorry this peis”’ (quaint 
three-cornered fireplace) ‘‘ is not burn- 
ing ; like the English fire it is more for 
show than for warmth, so here behind 
it is another stove always kept lighted ; 
but you must see how well my peis 
burns,”’ and in a moment he was out of 
the door and on to the balcony, return- 
ing with a huge armful of faggots, 
which in a minute were spluttering and 
flaring up the chimney and giving forth 
a delicious odor of pines. ‘‘ We always 
burn wood in Norway, or coke some- 
times in the stoves, because all our coal 
has to come from England, and is con- 


sequently too expensive a luxury.”’ 
‘* What is this great pile of goods ?”’ 


we asked. ‘It is like a warehouse.” 

‘* These are samples of some of the 
things I am taking with me. These 
very thick stockings have been knitted 
by old men and women in the north of 
Norway, so have these thick jerseys. 
All these packets of powder contain 
various kinds of soups; they have 
all been analyzed by Stadtskemiskr 
Schmelch, and I have selected those 
containing the most nutriment. 

‘¢ That is our bread,’ and he showed 
us a tin of biscuits the size of dogs’ 
biscuits, and as hard as captains’ bis- 
cuits. They are white, and proved 
very good eating once we managed to 
bite them. They have been specially 
prepared after many attempts, and at 
last are satisfactory. These biscuits 
will be the mainstay of the whole 
party, four being allotted out to each 
man aday. They are taking over thirty 
thousand pounds weight. They will be 
packed in tins, and before eating will 
be heated or soaked according to the 
taste of the individual himself. We 
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could not help feeling how very prefer- 
able the excellent brown bread given to 
English prisoners would be for a daily 
farinaceous food to these extremely 
hard condensed biscuits, with no par- 
ticular taste about them. 

Lying on a Bechstein grand piano— 
for itis in this room that Fru Nansen 
sings to her husband in the evenings — 
were rolls of silk. 

“That silk is absolutely pure ; it is 
what you call pongee, and we will make 
tents of it, and screens to keep off the 
snow, because it is more durable than 
anything else.” 

It sounded incongruous — silk and 
snow ; but it has been decided upon 
after many experiments. Dr. Nansen 
slept for a fortnight in a silk tent in the 
snow in February last. 

Nansen has the permission of our 
government to take one of their bal- 
loons with him, and it is to be made of 
skin instead of silk, as was at one time 
intended. The hydrogen is to go in 
compressed form in steel cylinders, and 
he can only take enough for four or five 
fillings ; but he only wants the balloon 
for navigating the ship and to look 
ahead for open water, and these fillings 
he hopes will be sufficient for his pur- 
pose, as the cylinders are too big and 
too heavy to allow him to take more of 
them. 

‘¢ This is one of my greatest treasures. 
It is a thermometer made specially for 
the expedition. The lowest thermom- 
eter reading yet recorded is 68° Cel. ; 
now this thermometer has been made 
to record as low as 80° Cel., or about 
130° below freezing, Fahrenheit. I 
have ordered special barometers, pen- 
dulums, astronomical apparatus, etc., 
but they have not come yet, and they 
are so precious I do not want them till 
the last minute, for fear anything 
should happen to them. They are not 
for my own use. Herr Scott-Hansen 
will take most of our observations for 
us, I hope.”’ 

‘‘What a collection of knives and 
scissors, but I don’t see any razors. 
Will you grow a beard ?”’ 

‘‘ No, I shall cut it whenever it gets 
long, because personally I think a trozen 
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beard most uncomfortable. Some peo- 
ple are of opinion that the hair protects 
the face, and that the ice even is a pro- 
tection, because it does not freeze right 
up to the skin. But individually I pre- 
fer to be without. Sverdrup doesn’t 
mind. He grew those splendid whis- 
kers of his when we were crossing 
Greenland, and he thought they were a 
protection to the face and throat. 
‘Here is one of the petroleum stoves 
of English manufacture ; it will proba- 
bly be sufficient to warm the cabin. 
It burns one hundred and_ twenty 
grammes an hour, or about three litres 
a day, and our petroleum tanks are so 
big we shall be able to carry sufficient 
petroleum to last eight or nine years, 
for it would not do to run short of heat- 
producing material for cooking and 
warming purposes, and we may want it 
for lighting, if we are too busy to make 
the electric light. So we shall ‘take all 
that extra amount. Food and clothing 


for six years, and heating supply for 
eight, and with any luck we shall be 


back again in three, I hope.”’ 

‘* How will you know where every- 
thing is in the ship ?” 

“T don’t think there will be much 
difficulty in that. Here are my plans. 
Into every one of these compartments 
supplies for three months will be placed, 
as far as we can judge of our require- 
ments. Here all the extra supplies 
only wanted at long and irregular inter- 
vals. Here is our library, containing 
one thousand books, half of which are 
scientific, for my three friends and for 
my own use, and the other half are 
books of fiction or travel for the amuse- 
ment of us all, during our long days 
and nights.” 

Nansen is a great reader, more par- 
ticularly, of course, in Arctic explora- 
tion. He has read every book and 
pamphlet published on the subject, 
and, as he says, has picked up hints 
from them all. He has a very good 
library of his own, and English books 
from Herbert Spencer to Tennyson, 
John Stuart Mill to George Eliot, Dar- 
win to Meredith, find room upon the 
shelves. 

‘*It is necessary to have these maps 





and plans very carefully drawn out,” 
he continued, “‘ for one big expedition, 
which shall be nameless, went north 
without any one knowing where any- 
thing was, and the guns, for instance, 
were never found until the party got 
home again. Sorting out our things, 
p:anning their division, arranging their 
destination, and trying to remember 
everything required, and thinking of 
anything that might add to our comfort, 
is no light matter. I long for the day 
when everything is in its place, and we 
weigh anchor and steam away down 
the Christiania fjord, and yet,’’ he 
added, ‘* I dread that day as muchas I 
long for it ;*? and with a quick move- 
ment he turned aside to caress one of 
the lovely long-haired grey cats that are 
always in his study. 

The walls of this interesting room 
are literally groaning under the weight 
of his Greenland relics. There are the 
ski used during that perilous undertak- 
ing—the very ones he accomplished 
two hundred and forty miles on in nine- 
teen days, dragging a laden sleigh be- 
hind him. Here are Eskimo spears of 
every form and shape, pictures of 
which appear in Dr. Nansen’s book on 
the ‘* Eskimo” which will shortly be 
translated into English. 

‘“¢That reminds me,’’ he added sor- 
rowfully, ‘‘ the man who translated my 
‘Greenland’ so splendidly is just dead. 
He was in Norway, on his way to see 
me about this Eskimo book, and was 
crossing a lake on ski. The ice was not 
very strong at the time, and he fell in. 
With the ski on his feet he was unable 
to extricate himself, and was drowned 
or frozen to death ; he was found dead 
by some peasants long hours after- 
wards. He was such a good fellow, 
and such an excellent skiléber ; and it 
seems such a sad ending, his dying 
thus, in a strange land.” 

“You know English so thoroughly, 
why not translate your own book ?” 

‘* Because I never felt how imper- 
fectly I really knew English till I read 
Hubert Gepp’s translation of my own 
work, and then I saw by the turn of a 
sentence or the twist of a word what 
a wretched performance my English 
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would have been in its stead. One} lost his life over his first attempts at 


never has that flow of words in a for- 
eign language, however well one may 
know it. I feel this most when I am 
writing English, not in speaking it.”’ 

Outside the house is a kind of out- 
house, or, one might almost call it, a 
museum. Hanging from the ceiling 
are three Greenland kayaks. Now 
these canoes are very remarkable ; they 
are about twenty feet long and very 
narrow, only just wide enough in the 
middle to admit a man’s body, that is 
to say, about eighteen or twenty inches 
broad, and they are sharply pointed at 
both ends. They are made of sealskin ; 
the bottom is almost flat, but has a little 
ridge or miniature keel of whalebone. 
They are very light indeed, so light 
that it seems impossible they can live 
in any sea, and these northern seas are 
often very rough, and they have to en- 
counter much ice. In the middle of 
this little cockleshell is a hole to admit a 
man, but sewn securely to the edges of 
the opening are skins, so that when the 
man gets inside he is sitting in a kind 
of bag, and after pulling the skins high 
up under his arms, he ties the strings 
quite tight to prevent any water enter- 
ing the little canoe. In front of him on 
the canoe, securely fixed by gut straps, 
are his spears—spears for whale, or 
harpoons for seal, as the case may be. 
Some of these spears are very curious 
and marvellously ingenious at the same 
time, but then the Eskimo are depend- 
ent on their veal fisheries for aimost 
everything they wear or eat. 

The double-bladed paddles are very 
long and narrow, and the speed at 
which they propel the kayak is remark- 
able. Of course such fragile little 
“anoes are always turning over — that 
is nothing. The Eskimo have a way of 
twisting the paddle in such a manner 
when they are under the water that 
they can right themselves in a minute, 
and the very clever ones can accomplish 
the twist with their arms alone. The 
kayaks are always upsetting —a wave, 
a piece of ice,a line too tightly caught 
by anything will upset it in a moment. 
Dr. Nansen acquired this art of right- 
ing himself, although he very nearly 





doing so, and owns that kayak paddling 
is a very dangerous game, even to the 
initiated. 

Standing beneath the kayak are three 
of the sledges for the North Pole expe- 
dition. They are about twelve feet 
long and some three feet wide. They 
only weigh a few pounds, they are so 
lightly made of wood, and are merely 
fixed together by gut cord — no nails or 
screws of any kind. By this means 
they will bear any strain, and they are 
so light they will add but little to the 
weight of provisions, or whatever may 
be on them, should Dr. Nansen have to 
abandon his ship and cross the North 
Pole on ski with his dogs and sledges, 
as he crossed Greenland. The sledges 
are on flat runners, just like ski them- 
selves, only that they are pointed at 
both ends, and are shod with aluminium, 
which is, of course, a great gain in point 
of weight in comparison with iron or 
steel. 

“ What is that ? 
shrimping net.”’ 

“That is exactly what it is, We 
have quantities of shrimps within a 
few feet of the drawing-room windows, 
and when I’m not too busy I go and 
catch them. We can get them under 
the ice, just the same as the fish. We 
make a hole, and while sitting on the 
edge, put in the line or net, and catch 
our fish.”’ 

In snewshoe walking for both man 
and beast, in winter-fishing, in means 
of locomotion, etc., the Norwegians 
display marvellous ingenuity, but then 
their winter is very long, and it is dur- 
ing these long months that most of the 
work of the country is accomplished. 
They utilize their frozen lakes, drag- 
ging their timber across them by shorter 
routes. They get their timber down 
the mountains while the snow covers 
the land and makes its transport easier. 
They fish largely while the ice covers 
the fjords. They do everything in win- 
ter, in fact, and the winter is the time 
to enjoy Norway and see her people’s 
occupations. It is, of course, very cold. 
But it is dry cold, and there is seldom 
any wind, 


It is very like a 
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As the ship Fram is to be the home of 
Nansen and his party for at least three 
years, a few words about her home-like 
capabilities may not be out of place. 

She is a very wonderful ship in point 
of build, and her strength far exceeds 
anything ever attempted before. Every- 
thing has been done to make her com- 
fortable, but she still remains a sorry 
contrast to Nansen’s charming home at 
Lysaker. 

As these twelve brave men will spend 
much of their time in the chief cabin, 
we will endeavor to describe its appear- 
ance. It is in the middle of the ship, 
which has two decks. On the upper 
deck is a small house or chart-room. 
This is entered by two doors. The 
outer door is very small; one requires 
to bend one’s head and raise one’s feet 
some twelve inches to enter it at all. 
The smallness of the openings has 
been carefully planned. The smaller 
the aperture the less cold air can enter. 
The boarding over of the steps is to 
prevent snow piled up against the door 


from blowing into the little outer cabin 


when it is opened. The door itself, 
which is made of solid oak, is some four 
inches thick. Immediately opposite is 
another door, made on much the same 
plan, leading into the chart-room, and 
yet another door on the right leads 
down the companion-ladder to the 
saloon itself. At the bottom of the 
ladder all communication ends again by 
another of these small entrances, so 
that to reach the dwelling-saloon one 
has passed through three different little 
doors, which, when all closed, will tend 
to keep the place warm. 

So this is the cabin, the dining-room, 
work-room, drawing-room of twelve 
good men for several weary years. And 
it is only about sixteen feet square ! 
Not very large and not very high, for 
when Dr. Nansen stands erect his noble 
head almost touches the roof. On each 
wall there are two doors made of wood 
equal in thickness with the outer ones, 
but nearly full-sized. The one on the 
left leads to Nansen’s own cabin. It 
was quite dark, but he fetched a light 
and showed us his future abode with as 
much pride as if it were a palace. 
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Opposite us were two wooden bunks 
of ordinary size, but made in such a 
way that, if the walls become solid ice 
—a thing likely enough —the bunks 
can be pulled two or three inches fur- 
ther out into the cabin. Racks for odds 
and ends fill in the roof; pegs orna- 
ment the walls, and every inch will be 
occupied by some of his endless belong- 
ings. ‘*One of the bunks I shall give 
up.to my work, and it will have to take 
the place of my voluminous writing- 
table at home, and house my papers, 
books, type-writer, photographic appa- 
ratus, etc.’’ 

The whole place struck us as horribly 
cold, but Nansen assured us the walls 
were lined with felt and reindeer skin, 
and, once the cabins were properly 
warmed, they would retain the heat. 
** And,’”? he added, ‘‘as we have 40° 
Fahr. below freezing-point to-day, it 
may not be so very much colder at the 
North Pole after all. We have not 
had such a cold winter in Norway for 
fifty years.”’ 

The other cabins are much the same ; 
two are for four men apiece and the 
others for two. Everything is enam- 
elled white, because white enamel re- 
flects more light than anything else ; 
but it seems strange to have white in- 
doors and white out of doors too, as 
this gives no rest to the eyes ; and one 
would naturally suppose the eyes would 
weary for change of color in a region 
probably lacking in color altogether. 

At the back of one of the cabins is a 
curious small window-like opening, 
leading to the library. This library is 
about four feet high, and is really for 
storing the books and papers. It is 
quite dark, and as unlike one’s ordinary 
idea of a library as anything well could 
be. 

In the middle of the saloon is the 
mast, round which a table is to be fixed. 
The cabin is so small every inch of 
room has to be put to its best possible 
use. And yet Nansen talks cheerfully 
about their all living entirely in this 
confined space. ‘If the cold becomes 
too intense for us to occupy our sleep- 
ing cabins, we shall have to shut them 
up, and all of us will have to camp in 
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this little saloon ; but I hope that will 
not be necessary.”’ 

On one of the bunks lay a sleeping- 
pocket — not that the sleeping-pockets 
will be required in the ship; but if the 
ship has to be abandoned, they will be- 
come absolutely necessary. It is made 
to hold three men, and a very curious 
thing it looks. It is long enough to 
allow the men to lie full length, and 
once they are all inside, packed like 
sardines, a large hood-like end comes 
down over the face, and, well lapping 
over the underpart, is strapped down. 
Now this pocket was made of reindeer 
skin, the fur, of course, inside, and, to 
look at it, one marvelled how three men 
with their clothes on could sleep all 
night in such a thing, buttoned down, 
without suffocating altogether. But 
the cold of an Arctic night requires 
such arrangements, and Dr. Nansen’s 
only fear is they may not be warm 
enough. 


Having carefully investigated the 


ventilation, lamps, beds, etc., we left 
the saloon to go and see the means by 


which a leak had been discovered in 
the ship. Up the companion we went, 
when, lo and behold! we found we 
were shut in. 

Nansen knocked loudly at the door, 
knowing that men were clearing the 
snow off the deck with wooden spades ; 
but no one heard. He called and called 
again, and yet no one heard. He 
rapped at the many-paned windows, 
through which we saw the men at 
work, and still no one heeded. Here 
we were imprisoned within a few feet 
of several men who could not hear our 
efforts to get out. At last we really be- 
gan to think we should have to stay 
there all day, so we all shouted together, 
and yet with no avail. The Fram is so 
securely built, her walls are so thick 
and so deadened with felt, and her win- 
dows so secured, we were literally im- 
prisoned, and no one heard any of our 
efforts for liberation. Some twenty 
minutes had gone by before one of the 
men chanced to remember a coat he 
had left in the cabin below, and leis- 
urely strolled across and opened the 
outer door. Great was his consterna- 
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tion to find we had screamed till we 
were hoarse, for neither he nor his com- 
panions had ever heard a sound ! 

There had been a small leak in the 
ship, and to find outits locality the hold 
had been filled with water. We went 
down aft to see the petroleum tanks, 
the plans of the beams and stanchions, 
the cavitics for the cargo, etc. And we 
walked over the three feet of water, 
which, although in the interior of the 
ship, had frozen quite solid, but not 
before it had made known the position 
of the leak. The water had dripped 
through the leak and formed itself into 
an icy stalactite, by means of which its 
locality was soon discovered. The ship 
has, of course, been in the water. She 
was built nearly sixty miles from Chris- 
tiania, where she is now in dock; but 
before she really starts on her voyage 
she is going to sea for a week’s trial- 
trip, with all her equipments, to make 
quite sure that she comes up to the ex- 
pectations of her designers. 

She may be a wonderful ship ; she 
may answer all that is required of her. 
But, oh! what a contrast the confined 
space, the absolute severity of every- 
thing, to Nansen’s charming and ar- 
tistic home, wherein he is surrounded 
by every comfort and every luxury. 
Yet is he willing to leave everything 
behind, rushing into unknown dangers 
and terrible hardships, firmly believing 
his theories of the polar current are 
correct, and that he will shortly return 
with the proof and the satisfaction of 
having added a boundless store of in- 
formation to that insatiable goddess, 
science. How many good lives have 
been sacrificed in her cause ! and yet it 
is due to the dauntless daring of gener- 
ations in every branch of science that 
we are what we are to-day. Without 
scientific knowledge, what should we 
now be ? 

As we bade Dr. Nansen good-bye on 
leaving Christiania, he said, ‘* Not 
good-bye, please — only au revoir for a 
couple of years or so. I shall be in 
London as soon as I come back.”? And 
he added, *‘ As you’ve eaten our foods, 
tried on our clothes, and seen every 
beam of our ship covered in snow and 
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ice in Arctic cold, you may almost feel 
you have been to the North Pole too. 
Au revoir! Mind, only au revoir !” 


From Nature. 
THE BALTIC SHIP-CANAL.! 

FOREMOST among the engineering 
works of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century must assuredly be placed 
the magnificent maritime canals, which 
afford such conspicuous evidence of 
industrial skill and enterprise ; and of 
these great works few will yield in 
point of size and importance to the new 
sea-way between the North Sea and the 
Baltic, the history and progress of 
which is so ably described by Herr 
Beseke in the present volume. 

The idea of such a canal has been 
under consideration for five centuries, 
and one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book is that which enumer- 
ates no less than sixteen schemes which 
have from time to time been pro- 
pounded for the accomplishment of 
this difficult problem. These different 
projects are rendered all the more in- 
telligible by means of a sketch-map, 
indicating the various lines proposed, 
the majority of which, having their 
origin in the estuary of the Elbe, passed 
transversely across the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein peninsula to points in the vicinity 
of Kiel or Liibeck. 

The inception of the present under- 
taking dates from October 19, 1883, 
when the chancellor of state was di- 
rected by imperial rescript to report 
upon the execution of a canal from 
Kiel to the mouth of the Elbe. The 
plans, prepared in conformity with this 
decree, were adopted, with trifling mod- 
ifications, on March 16, 1886, the exe- 
cution of the works being entrusted to 
a State commission in July of the same 
year, and the first stone was laid by the 
emperor William I. with an imposing 
ceremony on June 3, 1887. 

The total length of the projected 
canal is about sixty-one English miles, 
the width at the water-line is one hun- 


1 Der Nord-Ostsee-Kanal. VonC. Beseke, Kiel 
and Leipsic: Lipsius and Tischer, 1893. 
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dred and ninety-seven feet, and at the 
bottom, at the toe of the slopes, sev- 
enty-two feet ; the total depth is nearly 
twenty-eight feet. It is shown by 
means of a diagram that not only will 
two of the largest Baltic merchant ves- 
sels pass one another without difficulty, 
but also that there is room for a vessel 
of this type to give way to one of the 
finest ironclads of the German navy, 
such as the Kénig Wilhelm, with a dis- 
placement of 9,757 tons. Special pass- 
ing stations have, however, also been 
arranged at intervals, similar to those 
on the Suez Canal. 

The cost of the works was originally 
estimated at £7,800,000, which pro- 
vides for 77,400,000 cubic metres of ex- 
cavation, and all requisite contractors’ 
plant and materials, entrance locks, 
bridges, and harbor works, as also for 
the forts needed to protect the western 
approach to the canal. 

A most curious chapter is that which 
deals with the provision made for the 
conduct of the enterprise, and for the 
housing and accommodation of the large 
staff of work-people engaged therein. 
The sub-contractors for the various 
sections into which the works were 
divided — fifteen in number — had, un- 
der conditions carefully specilied, to 
construct barracks for the staff of work- 
ers. The canteen arrangements were 
all carefully thought out, and the prices 
of food were regulated by fixed tariffs. 
The sizes of dormitories were pre- 
scribed ; hospitals and laundries have 
to be provided, and all the sanitary 
arrangements appear to be most com- 
plete. 

It was a condition of their engage- 
ment that the work-people should be at 
least seventeen years of age, no So- 
cialists or Anarchists might be em- 
ployed, and all drunken and dissolute 
persons were liable to instant dismissal. 
Some of the regulations appear slightly 
autocratic, but doubtless with a popu- 
lation of from six thousand to eight 
thousand persons brought together 
from all parts of Germany, such as was 
to be found on certain of the sections, 
it was necessary to insist upon a very 
severe discipline. We are assured by 
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the author that hitherto these rules 
have worked satisfactorily. A detailed 
account is given of the four bridges 
required for the railway crossings, also 
of the numerous ferries and of the mas- 
sive constructions needed to form the 
entrance-locks of the canal ,at either 
end. The water-level of the canal is 
almost coincident with that of the Bal- 
tic. So that on three hundred and forty 
days in the year the sluices can remain 
open, and the lock-gates into the Elbe 
can be opened daily at certain states of 
the tide ; the water in the canal is to 
be at one uniform level throughout. 

In consequence of the advanced state 
of the works it seems probable that the 
undertaking may be formally opened 
for traffic at the period originally con- 
templated, in the summer of 1895. 
Steamers will be permitted to propel 
themselves at a mean speed of about 
six miles an hour, and sailing vessels 
and barges will be towed in train through 
the canal by steam-tugs provided for 
this purpose. 

Herr Beseke presents us with most 
exhaustive statistics showing the saving 
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in time caused by the use of the canal 
as contrasted with the dangerous pas- 
sage round the coast of Denmark, and 
a wreck chart of the entrance of the 
Baltic serves as an effective object- 
lesson of the value to navigation of this 
new sea-way. 

In the concluding chapters we find 
most ample details of the volume of 
Baltic commerce and of the tonnage 
engaged therein, both in the form of 
steamers and sailing vessels, and excel- 
lent diagrams and charts have been 
specially prepared by the author to ren- 
der these facts readily intelligible to the 
public. Nor does Herr Beseke omit to 
treat of the industrial value of these 
works and of their importance to the 
Fatherland, both from the military and 
naval aspects; in fact their political 
significance is shown to be enormous. 

The volume contains a mass of well- 
digested information upon an undertak- 
ing concerning which but little has 
hitherto been heard in this country, 
but which is destined to exert a power- 
ful influence upon the commerce of the 
states bordering upon the Baltic. 








Ir sometimes happens that peat bogs 
swell and burst, giving out a stream of 
dark mud. Herr Klinge has made a study 
of this rare phenomenon (Bot. Jahrb.), of 
which he has found only nine instances, in 
Europe, between 1745 and 1883 (seven of 
these being in Ireland). Heavy rains gen- 
erally occur before the phenomenon, and 
detonations and earth vibrations precede 
and accompany it. The muddy stream 
which issues, of various fluidity, rolls along 
lumps of peat, and moves now more quickly, 
now more slowly. After the outbreak, the 
mud quickly hardens, and the bog sinks at 
the place it appeared, forming a funnel- 
shaped pool. The bogs considered by Herr 
Klinge have been almost all on high ground, 
not in valleys. He rejects the idea that the 
effects are due to excessive absorption of 
water by the bog. The peat layers, which 
often vary much in consistency, have each 
a certain power of imbibition, and the 
water absorbed does not exceed this limit. 
Excessive rain affects chiefly the upper 
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layer not yet turned into peat and the cover 
| of live vegetation, which get saturated like 
'a sponge, after which the water collects in 


pools, and runs off in streams. The theory 
of gas explosions is also rejected ; and the 
author considers the real cause to lie in 
land-slips, collapses, ete., of ground under 
the bog, permitting water or liquid mud to 
This breaks up the bog mechan- 
ically, mixes with it and fluidifies it, and 
an outburst at the surface is the result. 
The limestone formations in Ireland, with 
their large caverns and masses of water, 
are naturally subject to those collapses, 
which, with the vibrations they induce, are 
more frequent in wet years. The heavy 
rains preceding the bog eruptions are thus 
to be regarded as only an indirect cause of 
these. Herr Klinge supposes that similar 
eruptions occurred in past geological peri- 
ods, e.g., the Carboniferous, in some cases 
where fossil tree-stems are found in upright 
position. 
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